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The  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  is  a  voluntary,  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  and  consisting  of 
some  2.000  leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores  throughout  the 
United  States. 

That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  truly  representative  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  and  department  store  trade  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
its  members  are  the  progressive  retail  concerns  in  any  given  community, 
and  that  it  includes  as  members  stores  of  all  sizes  whose  annual  volume 
of  transactions  ranges  in  size  from  $30,000  up  to  and  in  excess  of  $85,000,- 
000,  and  the  aggregate  volume  of  whose  business  amounts  to  approximately 
$4,000,000,000  a  year,  a  business  which  requires  the  services  of  and  provides 
employment  for  upwards  of  500,000  working  people. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  “member  stores”  are  distinct  and  sej)a- 
rately  owned  enterprises  over  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  exercises  no  power  of  coercion  or  control  in  any  sense  or  degree  through 
ownership  or  in  any  other  manner,  but  which  ojierate  their  own  enterprises 
in  wholly  independent  and  competitive  manner.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  does  not  import  or  purchase  merchandise  for  its  members 
either  here  or  abroad  nor  in  any  way  dictate,  suggest  or  exchange  prices.  The 
Association  and  its  Associate  Groups  is  simply  a  medium  for  aiding  in  the 
development  of  better  distributive  methods  and  for  the  fostering  of  the  retail 
dry  goods  craft. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  .Managing  Director 


At  All  Annual  Cost  of  Over  f$50,000,000 

Stuiliesi  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in¬ 
dicate  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  department 
stores  giving  careful  attention  to  the  extent  and  cost 
of  customer  returns,  especially  as  to  their  causes  and 
remedies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  returns  by 
customers  of  the  retail  stores  in  this  country  amount 
annually  to  $1,600,000,000,  and  that  approximately 
$450,000.(KM)  of  this  amount  represents  returns  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  alone. 

Studies  have  already  been  made  by  Dhio  State 
University,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Univer¬ 
sity  <*f  Southern  California,  as  well  as  by  local  or¬ 
ganizations  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Studies 
are  now  being  made  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Ohio  study  reveals  that  customer  returns 
to  department  stores  were  4.3%  of  the  sales  which 
in  1927  amounted  to  $251,000,000.  1).  F.  Kelly,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Fair  in  Chicago,  estimated  the  returns 
to  State  Street  stores  two  years  ago  to  be  .$37,000,000 
or  15U<  of  the  annual  sales.  Now  they  are  said  to  he 
much  more.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  returns,  according  to 
the  survey,  were  $18,000,000  or  121/^''<  <>1  total 
sales.  This  same  percentage  was  found  to  be  true  in 
San  Francisco.  In  Boston,  according  to  Daniel  Bloom¬ 
field  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  the  annual  returns 
for  eleven  of  Boston's  largest  stores  amounted  to 

S20.0(K).000. 

According  to  the  Report  on  Operating  Expenses 
in  De  partment  Stores  in  1928,  the  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances  range  from  1.3%  for  stores  doing  less  than 
$250,060  to  12.5%  for  stores  doing  $10,000,000  and 
over.  For  specialty  stores  doing  over  .$1,000,000  the 
returns  and  allowances  were  even  higher,  viz;  14.3%. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  returns  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments  of  thirty  stores  range  from  .8% 
to  24% .  It  was  recently  stated  that  the  sales  of  extra 
salespeople  in  one  store  amounted  to  47%.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  investigation  of  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  of  eight  stores  in  Pittsburgh  for  July  1926. 
54%  of  the  returns  were  due  to  causes  for  which 
customers  alone  were  responsible.  The  Ohio  study  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  customer  is  entirely  responsible  for 


57%  of  the  returns.  In  the  study  by  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  38%  of  those  who  replied  to 
({uestionnaires  admitted  that  they  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  “when  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  been  more  careful  in  buying.”  Daniel  Bloomfield 
at  our  Convention  in  February  last  said  that  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  customer  returns  are  unjustified. 
.Mr.  Bloomfield's  address  was  printed  in  the  .April 
Bi'LLETtN.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Belletin, 
the  acting  Director  of  Training  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  allocates  27%  of  the  returns  as  «lue  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  34%  due  to  the  sales  staff,  34%  due  to  the 
manufacturers,  3'U  due  to  mail  orders  and  2%  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

On  the  basis  of  department  store  returns  amount¬ 
ing  to  $450,000,000  annually,  and  on  the  assumption 
that  the  average  transaction  amounts  to  about  $4.00, 
and  that  the  cost  of  handling  each  of  these  return 
transactions  amounts  to  fifty  cents,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cost  to  the  department  stores  of  this  country  for 
these  customer  returns  is  over  .$50.000.(XH)  annuallv. 

The  Return  Problem  From  Furious  Points 
of  View 

riiis  problem  has  for  some  time  commanded  the 
attention  of  various  leaders  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
.Already  prominent  merchants  have  made  statements 
indicating  that  customer  returns  are  receiving  serious 
thought  and  study  on  their  part. 

Speaking  before  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  (diicago  in  1927,  D.  F.  Kelly,  Presi- 
flent  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  said: 

"This  wasteful  practice  would  he  eliminated 
to  a  great  extent  if  customers  would  be  con¬ 
scientious  and  select  only  such  merchandise 
as  suit  their  exact  needs.  When  the  wrong 
size  has  been  chosen  or  selection  made  for 
some  one  who  may  have  been  unable  to 
visit  the  store  in  person,  it  should  be,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  carried  back  in  the  original  package  and 
the  exchange  made  while  the  buyer  waits. 
This  would  avoid  the  calling  for  and  the 
handling  of  these  goods  which  pass  through 
twelve  or  fifteen  hands  before  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  selling  departments.” 
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case  of  many  articles  of  merchandise,  customers  ac¬ 
cept  the  statement  of  the  store  as  to  size  without 
measuring  them  or  trying  them  on.  Unless  the  sizes 
of  such  articles  are  checked,  returns  are  inevitable. 
We  were  surprised  recently  to  learn  of  an  experience 
in  buying  a  good  grade  of  well-known  collars  in  a 
well-known  high  class  store.  It  was  necessary  to  meas¬ 
ure  five  coUars  before  three  collars  of  the  exact  size 
marked  could  be  obtained.  In  some  stores  the  amount 
of  returns  is  being  consitiered  in  connection  with 
sales  in  salary  readjustments  for  sales  clerks. 

All  this  good  work,  however,  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  Stores  must  learn  the  causes  of  returns  and 
of  course  consumers  must  be  made  to  realize  through 
constructive  educational  effort  based  on  a  thorough 
study  of  the  causes  how  the  return  goods  evil  raises 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  that  after  all  the  consumer 
eventually  has  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  merchandise. 

Local  Cooperative  Action  Will  Help 

Just  before  commencing  to  write  this  editorial  we 
received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  J.  H.  Van  De 
W'ater,  General  Manager  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Credit  Asosciation  of  Los  Angeles.  We  are  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  excerpts  from  this  letter 
in  order  to  let  you  know  what  is  being  done  in  Los 
Angeles  through  cooperative  action  in  solving  this 
problem.  Mr.'  Van  De  Water  writes  as  follows: 

'^This  Association  is  endeavoring  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  return  of 
merchandise  as  an  abuse.  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  over  the  radio,  in  the  schools, 
in  stores,  and  was  taken  up  with  all  the 
prominent  clubs  in  this  community  which 
dealt  with  it  in  their  department  of  econ¬ 
omics  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  earlier 
passed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Clubs. 

"'These  various  acts  brought  the  subject 
forward  quite  prominently.  In  the  meantime, 
there  were  two  other  acts,  procedure,  or 
methods  to  be  considered. 

"One  was  to  discuss  the  return  of  merchan¬ 
dise  with  the  various  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  home  to  the  people  in  the  sales 
departments  that  some  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  selling  merchandise  to  prevent  as 
much  'backwash’  as  possible. 

"At  the  same  time,  this  association  called 
upon  all  of  its  members  to  examine  their 
ledgers  commencing  with  the  letter  ‘A’,  fol¬ 
lowing  through  until  aU  ledgers  had  been 
gone  over.  The  idea  is  to  permit  the  store  to 
be  the  doctor  and  determine  which  account 
was  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  the  privilege.  As 
soon  as  they  decided,  they  reported  to  the 


association  on  a  blank  which  set  forth  the 
total  amount  of  merchandise  purchased  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  the  percent  returned.  The 
stores  are  assured  that  nothing  will  be  done 
with  this  information  aside  from  entering 
it  on  the  report  of  the  person  in  the  files 
of  the  Association.  The  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  have  been  taught  to  obtain  a  report 
before  an  account  is  opened.  Therefore,  if 
a  person  who  has  abused  the  privilege 
should  discontinue  in  one  quarter  and  go  to 
another  this  habit  would  be  promptly  de¬ 
tected  in  the  new  store  by  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger  who  will  immediately  discuss  the  abuse 
of  the  privilege  and  work  with  a  view  of 
educating  the  customer  in  proper  methods. 

"It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  literally 
thousands  of  these  reports  are  received.  The 
next  step  is  to  empower  the  association  to 
take  up  immediately  with  any  individual 
this  habit.  As  soon  as  three  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  different  quarters,  the  associa¬ 
tion  writes  a  letter  to  the  individual  working 
with  a  view  of  having  the  person  call  at  the 
office  of  the  association;  at  least  an  attempt 
is  made  to  do  so  through  correspondence,  j 

"This  plan  was  put  in  force  to  avoid  com¬ 
petition  among  merchants  in  regard  to  this 
so-called  service,  the  privilege  of  returning 
merchandise.  No  one  merchant  could  set  up 
an  arbitrary  rule  because  if  he  did  the  others 
would  attempt  to  increase  their  volume 
through  lax  methods  in  this  regard.  It  was 
competition  that  stood  in  the  way,  largely. 

This  plan  leaves  it  with  each  merchant  to 
decide  when  he  has  had,  so  to  speak,  enough. 
He  then  can  report  it  with  the  assurance 
that  he  wiU  not  be  embroiled  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  since  if  he  is  the  only  one  reporting 
nothing  will  be  done  with  it  for  the  time 
being  unless  another  member  makes  in¬ 
quiry,  when  that  information  wiU  come 
forward.  The  inquiring  member,  however, 
does  not  know  the  source  of  the  data  and  if 
the  person  takes  exception  and  detects  the 
source  from  which  the  data  is  emanating  and 
calls  upon  that  merchant  complainingly,  the 
merchant  in  turn  immediately  refers  the  per¬ 
son  to  the  association.  Thus,  there  is  a  wear¬ 
ing  down  process,  which  is  rather  slow  in  a 
measure,  but  it  is  believed  that  over  a  period 
of  time  it  will  produce  beneficial  effects;  in 
fact,  this  effect  is  already  noticeable.  The 
theory  is  to  control  this  practice  in  this  way 
as  we  have  been  successful  in  controlling 
the  reporting  of  credit,  in  which  there  was 
ample  competition  when  the  matter  was 
taken  up  eight  years  ago.  We  probably  have 
as  little  competition  in  credit  in  this  city 
as  you  might  wish  to  find.  This  statement 
is  based  upon  facts. 

'*....  we  have  enlisted  the  interest  of  the 
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controller8,  adjustors,  credit  men  and  mer¬ 
chants  .  .  . 

“The  five  day  rule  assisted  some,  and  while 
this  is  not  enforced  100%  hy  any  means,  it 
serves  an  excellent  purpose  and  enables  ad¬ 
justors  to  set  up  some  resistance  in  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

“At  no  time  has  the  thought  been  entertained 
that  legitimate  returns  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  promptly.  ^  hen  the  association  de¬ 
tects  errors  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  explanations  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  abusers,  these  errors  or  com¬ 
missions  or  omissions,  are  taken  up  quietly 
by  the  association  with  the  particular  mem¬ 
ber". 

The  efforts  being  made  by  the  merchants  of  Los 
Angeles,  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  sensed  the 
importance  of  this  problem  and  are  endeavoring  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  in  that  city.  The  article 
already  referred  to  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is 
a  strong  plea  for  the  merchant  to  study  his  own  pres¬ 
ent  practices.  If  merchants  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  will  adopt  similar  methods,  great  progress 
can  be  made.  At  any  rate,  these  efforts  would  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

A  National  Program  Desirable 

Our  Association  at  the  February  Convention 
adopted  the  following  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
a  general  conference  to  discuss  this  problem  should 
be  called. 

“WHEREAS,  the  ex|>erience  of  stores 
throughout  the  country  shows  that  returns 
of  merchandise  by  customers  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
“WHEREAS,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
such  returns  are  made  by  customers  for  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  they  themselves  are  responsi¬ 
ble  causing  a  great  economic  waste,  an«l 
“WHEREAS,  the  problem  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  city  but  is  universal; 

“BE  IT  THEREpilRE  RESOLVED,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
which  is  interested  in  eliminating  economic 
waste  be  asked  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  call  a  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem  and  develop  a  program 
of  nationwide  action  to  help  reduce  the  re¬ 
turn  evil  and  that  there  be  invited  to  this 
conference  representatives  of  retail  associa¬ 
tions  and  consumers." 

This  resolution  has  already  been  made  the  basis  of 
procedure  and  a  nationwide  study  of  the  problem — 
its  extent,  cost,  causes  and  reqiedies — will  soon  be 
under  way. 


As  the  result  of  this  proposed  study,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  will  be  accomplished: 

1 —  .4  standard  definition  of  “merchandise  re¬ 
turns"  prepared. 

2 —  A  uniform  classification  of  the  common 
causes  of  returns  set  up. 

3 —  A  better  procedure  for  the  interviewing 
of  customer  complainants  and  recording 
of  returns  within  the  store  developed. 

4 —  I  niform  policies  both  national  and  local 
to  govern  the  return  of  merchandise  as 
far  as  it  is  consistent  to  do  so,  established 
and  adopted. 

5—  A  more  universal  understanding  of  what 
items  of  merchandise  cannot  be  returned 
for  sanitary  and  hygienic  reasons  pro¬ 
mulgated. 

6—  A  campaign  of  consumer  education  | 

through  the  columns  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  over  the  radio,  in  the  class 
rooms  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  the 
meetings  of  our  women's  clubs  and 
through  other  agencies  ultimately  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  to  the  end  that 

the  American  public  may  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  problem 
and  how  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 


A  Committee  on  Causes  of  Customer 
Returns  Appointed 

President  Koch  held  a  special  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  recent  Concurrent  Convention  with 
representative  store  owners  and  store  executives  and 
appointed  the  following  committee,  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Causes  of  Customer  Returns: 

('hairman.  Harold  H.  Levi.  I  ire-President,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Earl  Powers.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Chairman.  Store 
Managers*  Div.;  John  B.  Guernsey.  I  iee-President. 
Hale  Brothers  Stores,  San  Francisco.  Cal.:  Elmer  H. 
French.  National  Department  Stores.  New  ^ork. 
N.  \  .:  E.  R.  Seltzer.  Contrttller,  Hutzler  Bros..  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.:  Dr.  Frank  Surface.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  ashington.  D.  C.:  Daniel  Bloomfield.  Mana- 
fter.  Retail  Trade  Board.  Boston.  Mass.:  L.  H.  (iriii- 
stead.  Ohio  State  University. 

The  work  is  to  be  coordinated  along  the  following 
lines; 

First,  determine  causes; 

Second,  make  results  profitable  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  returns  so  as  to  convert 
them  into  sales  through  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  salesmanship: 


j 
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Thinl.  pave  the  way  for  better  inspection 
of  merchandise  received  from  man¬ 
ufacturers; 

Fourth,  analyze  customer  accounts  for  re¬ 
turn  purposes: 

Fifth,  build  good-will  through  more  in¬ 
telligent  handling  of  returns. 

e  urge  the  active  cooperation  of  all  member 


stores  with  this  Committee.  The  problem  is  a  serious 
one.  Returns  are  costly.  The  Committee's  approach 
to  the  problem  is  sound,  practical  ami  constructive. 


The  Silk  Weighting  Problem  to  Date 

By  Cha.nmng  E.  Sweitze*.  Managing  Director.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  reviewed  the 
efforts  of  this  Association  and  a  number  of  other 
organizations  to  set  up  definite  standards  for  the 
weighting  of  silk  fabrics.  At  that  time  we  also  gave 
the  temporary  standards  which  had  been  tentatively 
accepted  by  these  various  organizations  cooperating 
in  this  work  which  should  obtain,  during  the  period 
that  a  technical  committee  could  thoroughly  study 
the  practical  effects  of  varying  amounts  of  weighting 
on  different  types  of  fabrics.  As  pointed  out,  it  was 
agreed  that  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee,  a  Trade  Practice  Conference  should 
be  called  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  all 
factors  interested  in  the  problem. 

\t  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Vi  eighting  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America,  on  May  14th  last,  it 
was  decided  that  with  the  exception  of  georgettes  and 
chiffons,  the  tentative  standards  of  weighting  as 
originally  set  should  be  increased  by  lO'T  ioid  that  the 
acceptable  tolerances  should  be  increased  from  7'c 
to  10' c.  This  Committee's  decisions  were  referred 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  various 
organizations  cooperating.  Dn  May  16th.  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether 
the  increases  should  be  adopted  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  Three  of  the  eleven  organizations  who  agreed 
on  the  tentative  standards,  voted  the  increase.  Dne 
organization.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  against  the  increase.  The  other  seven  or¬ 
ganizations  represented  in  the  Joint  Committee  either 
did  not  vote  or  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  any  further  increase  in  the  tentative 
standards:  first,  because  we  believe  that  all  Associa¬ 
tions  who  subscribt*  to  accept  these  standards  tenta¬ 


tively  for  a  period  of  six  months  until  the  technical 
committee  renders  its  report,  are  morally  bound  to 
accept  this  agreement;  second,  as  the  result  ot  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  among  our  members  we  received 
very  definite  reactions  that  the  tentative  standards 
were  already  liberal  and  in  many  cases  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  were  too  high;  in  the  third  place, 
the  experiments  of  our  Testing  Laboratory  indicated 
tnat  the  tentative  standards  are  lineral.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  with 
consumer  wear  and  strain.  These  tests  on  new  weight¬ 
ed  silk  four  thread  crepe  fabric  indicated  that  35' c 
tin  weighting  is  the  maximum  limit  at  which  it  can 
be  adulterated  without  bringing  about  deterioration 
and  seriously  affecting  its  serviceability.  Experiments 
on  three  thread  crepe  with  lO'c  metal  weighting  in¬ 
dicated  an  appreciable  lessening  of  the  tensile 
strength  of  filling  yarn  despite  depreciable  shrinkage. 
Vi  e  have  been  informed  that  the  tests  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Vi  ashington,  D.  C.,  bear 
out  these  findings. 

At  our  offices  on  Vi  ednesday.  May  29th,  an  informal 
meeting  was  held  for  discussion  of  the  problem  to 
date.  At  this  meeting  representatives  were  present 
from — 

National  Better  Business  Bureau.  Inc. 

United  Vi  omen's  Vi  ear  League  of  America 
The  National  Association  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  &  Furnishers 

American  Home  Economics  As.sociation 
American  Standards  Association 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Washington.  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Dvers  &  Cleaners 
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The  Wool  Institute,  Inc. 

Bertram  Goldberg,  of  The  Glove  Silk  Indus¬ 
try 

Our  Association  was  represented  by — 

Mr.  Edwin  I.  Marks,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chairman 

Mr.  Max  Lippman,  National  Department 
Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Montreuil,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc. 

Miss  Lillian  Edgerton,  Associated  Dry  Goods  , 
Corp.  of  N.  Y. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Knickerbocker,  Cavendish  Train¬ 
ing  Corporation 

Mr.  Manahan,  Associate  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration 

Mr.  Stutz,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

At  this  meeting,  progress  made  to  date  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  representatives  of  the  different  organiza¬ 
tions  present.  As  the  result  of  this  meeting,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  continue  our  efforts,  not  only 
to  keep  within  the  original  tentative  standards,  but 


also  to  urge  our  members  to  support  these  standards 
in  purchasing  merchandise.  This  can  be  done  if  the 
merchants  will  cooperate  when  purchasing  silks  or 
garments  made  from  silk  fabrics  by  insisting  that 
they  are  weighted  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the 
May  issue  of  our  Bulletin.  In  view  of  the  change  of 
these  standards,  it  is  necessary  also  that  merchants 
require  the  specific  amount  of  weighting  be  indicated 
on  the  invoices.  If  merchants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  do  this  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
helping  to  solve  this  problem. 

In  this  movement  we  have  the  cooperation  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  silk  industry,  the  garment  manufacturers, 
the  dyers  and  cleaners,  the  commercial  laundry 
owners,  underwear  and  other  accessory  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  well  as  consumer  'organizations.  The  time  now 
seems  opportune  to  solve  this  problem  which  for 
some  years  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  ex¬ 
pense,  not  only  to  the  merchants,  but  also  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  industries  of  the  country. 

Let  us  cooperate  by  demanding  that  the  percentage 
of  weighting  contained  in  the  fabric  be  marked  on 
the  invoice.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  protecting  not 
only  yourself,  but  also  your  customers. 


Team  Work — Joint  Convention 

Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandise  Managers"  Divisions  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

JUNE  20  and  21,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 


Team-work  is  needed  in  business  today  more  than 
ever  before.  The  retailer  who  hopes  to  survive  the 
keen  competition  of  this  age  must  gear  his  organiza¬ 
tion  up  to  machine-like  precision.  Every  division 
of  the  store  must  work  in  perfect  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  with  every  other  division  with  one  aim  in 
mind,  namely,  the  success  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole. 

For  example:  Recently,  four  of  the  Associate 
Groups  of  this  Association  namely,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  the  Store  Managers*  Division,  the  Traffic 
Group  and  the  Personnel  Group  held  a  Concurrent 
Convention  in  Chicago.  We  believe  this  was  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  groups,  the  Association  and  the  members 
of  the  Association,  for  whom,  after  aU  these  organi¬ 
zations  exist. 

There  wiU  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  June  20  and  21,  a  Joint  Convention 


of  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group  and  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  this  Association.  This  is  the 
first  time  these  two  Groups  have  met  jointly  for  a 
discussion  of  their  common  problems.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  they  do  so,  because  the  functions  of  the 
sales  promotion  manager  and  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  are  so  closely  inter-related  that  each  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  other. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  prepared.  Every 
hour  of  the  day  will  be  devoted  to  constructive  dis¬ 
cussion.  Your  advertising  and  merchandising  people 
should  be  present.  It  might  weU  be  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  money  that  they  have  ever  made. 
They  cannot  afford  to  remain  away.  They  wUl  re¬ 
turn  to  you  equipped  to  do  a  better  job  than  they 
have  ever  done  before  through  the  coordination  of 
their  activities. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 
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Department  Store  Expenses  on  the  Increase 

Harvard  Survey  for  1928  Shows  Continuing  Rise  in  Expense  Ratios 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNaik,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

FJR  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the  Harvard  Bureau  gross  margin  and  in  total  expense,  and  thus  in  net  profit, 
reports  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  was  that  comprising  specialty  stores  with  net  sales 
tion  on  operating  results  in  department  stores  and  under  $1,000,000.  Department  and  specialty  stores  with 
specialty  stores.  The  year  1928  was  marked  by  a  con-  sales  over  $1,000,000  suffered  a  decline  in  their  per- 
tinuation  of  the  tendency  toward  the  rising  costs  of  centage  of  net  profit  while  department  stores  with  net 
distribution  which  have  been  in  evidence  in  the  depart-  sales  under  $1,000,000  suffered  a  net  loss, 
ment  and  specialty  store  field  since  1925.  The  net  profit  ratios,  of  course,  represent  pure  net 

Department  stores  with  net  sales  under  $1,000,000  profit  over  and  above  interest  on  investment.  These 
and  both  department  and  specialty  stores  with  sales  comparisons  are  summarized  in  Table  A. 
over  $1,000,000  had  higher  total  expense  ratios  for  Larger  Firms  Make  Better  Showing 

1928  than  for  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  On  the  As  between  department  and  specialty  stores,  those 
whole  gross  margin  tended  to  increase  from  1927  to  with  sales  over  $1,000,000  consistently  showed  a  higher 
1928.  The  only  major  group  of  firms,  however,  which  net  profit,  higher  net  gain,  and  faster  stock-turn  than 
showed  an  improvement  in  1928  over  1927  both  in  did  those  with  sales  less  than  $1,000,000. 


TABLE  A 

Comparative  Expenses,  Gross  Margin,  Net  Profit,  and  Stock-Turn 


Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  OVER  $1,000,000 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number  of  Firms  . 

168 

183 

163 

162 

Gross  Margin . 

32.1% 

32.2% 

32.6% 

33.1% 

33.2% 

Total  Expense . 

29.9  ! 

30.3 

31.4  ' 

31.7 

Net  Profit . 

2.0% 

2.3% 

2.3% 

1.7% 

1.5% 

Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 


Number  of  Firms  . ^ 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

399 

398 

284 

328 

251 

Gross  Margin . 

28.5% 

28.6% 

28.9% 

29.7% 

29.6% 

Total  Expense . 

28.2 

28.1 

28.7 

29.5 

29.8 

Net  Profit . 

0.3% 

0.5% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

Loss  0.2% 

Specialty  Stores  with  Net  Sales  OVER  $1,000,000 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number  of  Firms  . 

20 

19 

31 

28 

Gross  Margin . 

34.7% 

35.4% 

34.8% 

35.3% 

Total  Expense . 

31.0 

32.1 

31.3 

32.3 

Net  Profit . 

3.7% 

3.3% 

3.5% 

3.0% 

Specialty  Stores  with  Net  Sales  LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number  of  Firms  . 

33 

31 

36 

36 

Gross  Margin . 

31.9% 

33.4% 

32.4% 

32.8% 

Total  Expense . 

30.3 

31.7 

32.2 

31.9 

Net  Profit . 

1.6% 

1.7% 

0.2% 

0.9% 
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For  department  store  firms  in  the  sales  volume  groups 
over  $500,000,  a  direct  correspondence  was  shown  to 
exist  between  volume  of  sales  and  rate  of  net  profit  or 
loss,  firms  with  sales  over  $10,000,000  making  the  best 
showing.  This  tendency  is  indicated  in  Table  B. 

Although  the  higher  sales  volume  groups  did  not 
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while  groups  of  stores  whose  sales  decreased  typically 
suffered  net  losses.  As  shown  in  TaUle  C  the  objec¬ 
tive  cause  for  the  decline  in  net  profit  when  net  sales 
decreased  was  found  to  lie  in  the  expense  ratios  which 
were  higher  than  those  shown  by  the  firms  whose  sales 
either  increased  or  were  practically  stationary. 


TABLE  B 


Department  Stores 

With  Net  Sales 

LESS  Than  $1,000,000 

Department  Stores 

1  With  Net  Sales 

OVER  $1,000,000 

VOLUME  OF  SALES 

VOLUME  OF  SALES 

Less  than 
$250,000 

$250,000 

499,000 

$500,000 

999,000 

$1,000,000 

1,999,000 

$2,000,000 

3,999,000 

$4,000,000 

9,999,000 

$10,000,000 
and  over 

Number  of  Firms  . . . 

121 

69 

61 

55 

42 

40 

25 

Gross  Margin . 

28.1% 

30.4% 

31.7% 

31.7% 

33.1% 

34.3% 

34.3% 

Total  Expense  .  .  — 

28.7 

29.7 

32.0 

30.8 

32.0% 

32.7 

31.5 

Net  Profit . 

Loss  0.6% 

0.7% 

Loss  0.3% 

0.9% 

1.1%  1 

1.6% 

2.8% 

consistently  have  lower  total  expense  figures  than  did 
the  smaller  sales  volume  groups,  gross  margin  tended  to 
be  greater  for  the  larger  stores.  Faster  rates  of  stock- 
turn  also  were  uniformly  present  in  the  groups  having 
the  higher  sales  volumes.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  stores  with  the  larger  sales 
volumes  typically  employed  more  effective  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  with  the  result  that  their  store  operations 
as  a  whole  were  superior  to  those  of  the  smaller  store 
groups. 

Sales  Volume  Decline  Cause  Higher  Total 
Expense  Ratios 

Common  figures  for  firms  grouped  according  to  rate 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  volume  in  1928  showed 
that  greater  net  profit  in  ratio  to  sales  was  earned  uni¬ 
formly  by  the  groups  whose  sales  increased  noticeably, 


It  is  not  necessarily  to  be  concluded  from  these  figures 
that  individual  stores  should  strive  solely  to  increase 
sales  volume  without  regard  to  other  factors.  In  many 
cases  the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  such  increases  might 
result  in  no  operation  economies.  It  clearly  is  important, 
therefore,  that  department  store  managements  should 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  apply  policies  and  methods 
which  will  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  expense  ratios, 
especially  when  local  conditions  indicate  that  a  point  of 
stabilization  or  possible  decline  in  sales  volume  is  at 
hand. 

Larger  Profits  Faster  Stock-turn — In  accordance  with 
past  experience  an  increased  rate  of  stockturn  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  increasingly  favorable  net  profit  re¬ 
sult.  As  illustrated  in  Table  D  this  result  commonly 
is  attained  not  by  higher  gross  margin  hut  primarily 
because  of  lower  operating  expenses. 


TABLE  C 


! 


I 


t- 


Department  Stores 

With  Net  Sales 

LESS  Than  $1,000,000 

Department  Stores 

With  Net  Sales 

OVER  $1,000,000 

Sales 

Decrease 

Sales 

Increase 

Or 

Decrease 

Sales 

Increase 

Sales 

Decrease 

Sales 

Increase 

Or 

Decrease 

Sales 

Increase 

2.0% 
and  over 

less  than 
2.5% 

2.5% 
and  over 

2.5% 

and  over 

less  than 

2.5% 

2.5'7 
and  over 

Number  of  Firms  . 

Cross  Margin . 

Total  Expense  . 

Net  Psofit . 

93 

29.9% 

31.0 

Less  1.1% 

59 

29.2% 

28.7 

0.5% 

68 

29.7% 

28.5 

1.2% 

46 

32.6%, 

33.0 

Loss  0.4% 

56 

33.5%r 

31.8 

1.7% 

54 

33.4% 

30.7 

2.7% 

f 

t 

r 
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TABLE  D 


Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 
LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 


RATE  OF  STOCK-TURN 
(times  a  year) 


Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 
OVER  $1,000,000 


RATE  OF  STOCK-TURN 
(times  a  year) 


,1 

Less  than 

2  times 

2-2.9 

times 

3  times 
and  over 

Less  than 

3  times 

3-3.9 

times 

4  times 
and  over 

Number  of  Firms  . 

65 

109 

76 

31 

60 

71 

1  Gross  Margin . 

29.7% 

30.0% 

29.0% 

33.3% 

32.6% 

33.67o 

I  Total  Expense  . 

31.0 

30.3 

28.0 

32.6 

31.8 

31.2 

!  Net  Profit . 

Loss  1.3% 

Loss  0.3% 

1.0% 

0.7% 

0.8% 

2.4% 

One  approach  to  cost  reduction  is  through  such  di¬ 
rect  means  as  analysis,  comparison,  and  budgeting  of 
expenses.  Another  and  fully  as  important  an  approach, 
however,  is  through  the  economies  effected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  improved  merchandising  policies.  As  competition 
becomes  more  severe  and  the  obstacles  to  sales  growth 
multiply,  therefore,  alert  merchandising  methods  can 
be  exi)ected  to  enhance  net  profits  not  only  by  provid¬ 
ing  larger  gross  margins  hut  also  by  reducing  exi)enses. 

Best  Profits  From  Low  Expense — As  in  previous 
years  the  figures  in  the  Table  E  indicate  that  the  higher 
net  profit  groups  tended  to  have  lower  total  expenses 
net  profit  gross  margins  than  did  the  less  profitable 
fimts. 

The  Bureau  has  frequently  been  asked  to  establish  a 
set  of  operating  expense  ratios  which  could  be  regarded 
by  members  of  the  trade  as  a  “par  score”  at  which  to 
shoot.  It  suggests  that  the  operating  results  of  the  stores 
in  the  high  profit  groups  can  be  so  regarded  by  any 
department  store  executive  who  is  desirous  of  improv¬ 
ing  his  net  profit  showing  by  means  of  reduced  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  The  operating  expenses  of  these  stores 
are  given  in  some  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  78,  Operating 
Expenses  of  Department  Stores  and  Departmentized 
Specialty  Stores  in  1928.  They  should  serve  as  a  stand¬ 


ard  attainable  through  the  exercise  of  gotjd  manage¬ 
ment,  careful  expense  control,  and  effective  merchan¬ 
dising  methods. 

Mark-downs,  Returns  and  Allowances — In  the  case 
of  stores  with  net  sales  less  than  $1,(X)0,(X)0,  mark- 
downs  declined  in  1928  but  remained  higher  for  stores 
with  net  sales  over  $1,000,000.  The  same  tendency 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  returns  and  allowances. 

Chain  Store  Figures 

For  the  first  time  in  the  studies  made  by  the  Bureau 
a  separate  comparison  was  made  between  the  operating 
results  of  individually  operated  department  stores  with 
net  sales  over  $1,000,000  and  the  results  obtained  by 
firms  operating  chains  of  department  stores.  Although 
the  members  of  chain  organizations  showed  a  higher 
common  figure  for  gross  margin  than  did  the  individ¬ 
ually  operated  stores,  the  latter  obtained  a  relatively 
more  favorable  net  profit  through  having  total  expense 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  chain  store  group. 
While  this  comparison  must,  of  course,  be  recognized 
as  merely  an  initial  step  so  that  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  it  can  be  of  a  tentative  nature  only,  it  does  appear 
to  reflect  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 

Continued  on  page  358 


TABLE  E 


Number  of  Firms 
Gross  Margin  . . .  . 
Total  Expense 
Net  Profit . 


Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 
LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 


RATE  OF  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 


NET  LOSS 

NET  PROFIT 

NET  PROFIT 

2.5% 

and 

over 

Less 

than 

2.5% 

Less 

than 

2.5% 

2.5% 

and 

over 

NET 

LOSS 

Less 

than 

2% 

2% 

3.9% 

4% 

and 

over 

58 

71 

70 

52 

48 

44 

35 

35 

29.2% 

34.0 

29.5% 

30.6 

29.9% 

28.7 

30.0% 

25.4 

32.0% 

34.2 

33.0% 

31.8 

34.1% 

31.1 

.34.1% 

29.0 

Loss  4.8% 

Loss  1.1% 

1.2% 

4.6% 

Loss  2.2% 

1.2% 

3.0% 

5.1% 

Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 
OVER  $1,000,000 


RATE  OF  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 
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For  the  Producer — 

Standard  Specifications 
of  Supplies 


Elimination 


Will  Reduce — 

Inventory  Capital 
Insurance  Expense 
Personnel  Expense 
Record  Work 
Warehousing  Expense 
Production  Costs 
Unfair  Competition 

Will  Increase — 


Of  Waste  Through 

Causes  of  Waste 
Improper  Specifications 
Improper  Purchase  Methods 


Quality  of  Product 
Warehouse  Space 
Stock  Turnover 
Ease  of  Financing 


By  Elmer  H.  French,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies 


Mr.  Hudson  has  explained  the  meaning  of  Sim¬ 
plification  and  Standardization,  and  touched  on 
the  benefits  that  emanate  from  its  application. 
It  seems  fitting,  as  a  member  of  your  Associations’ 
Committee  promoting  the  establishment  of  simplified 
and  standardized  specifications  of  department  store 
supplies  that  I  should  trace  for  you  the  history  of  this 
movement  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

To  do  this  will  necessitate  explaining  how  my  or¬ 
ganization  became  interested  in  a  program  of  stand¬ 
ardization.  Just  a  year  ago  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  basing  too  many  decisions  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  or  customary  way  of  doing  things.  It  was  agreed 
that  decisions  so  rendered  were  in  many  instances  not 
founded  in  fact.  We  were  not  digging  into  the  vitals 
of  a  problem  thoroughly,  and  consequently  we  were 
not  having  all  sides  of  the 
question  presented  to  us. 

It  was  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  type  of  research 
that  perhaps  is  not  common  to 
department  stores  in  order  that 
all  facts  might  be  presented 
before  decisions  were  made. 

After  thorough  consideration 
we  chose  the  operation  of  sup¬ 
plies  as  a  medium  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Supplies  offered  us  a 
sufficient  volume  to  make  the 
experiment  worth  while,  and, 
we  reasoned,  if  it  failed  the 
business  as  a  whole  would  not 
be  seriously  affected.  We  also 
decided  to  almost  completely 
disregard  our  present  tradi¬ 
tional  and  customary  opera¬ 
tion.  We  would  dig  into  the 
subject  to  determine  what 
were  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  job,  and  not  accept 
mere  opinion.  In  keeping  with 
this  policy  it  was  further  de¬ 
cided  that  the  one  to  do  this 
work  should  be  more  experi¬ 


enced  in  research  than  in  knowledge  of  supplies, — ^this 
being  done  to  assure  the  elimination  of  the  influence  of 
tradition  and  habit.  Do  not  think  that  the  purchasing 
agent  was  painted  out  of  the  picture,  for  this  is  not  the 
case.  His  close  cooperation  has  been  most  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  work,  and  we  could  have  done 
nothing  without  his  help. 

Setting  Up  Standards  on  Gift  Boxes — One  of  the 
first  studies  made  was  on  gift  or  set-up  boxes,  and 
through  it  we  learned  the  value  of  standards.  By 
questionnaires  we  learned  the  kind  and  sizes  of  boxes 
being  used  in  each  of  our  stores.  We  found  a  total  of 
251  sizes  in  all.  Only  27  of  these  were  duplicated  in 
any  one  or  more  stores,  and  the  most  used  size  of  any 
of  the  251  was  found  only  in  4  of  our  14  stores.  Today 
we  have  39  sizes  which  cover  the  full  requirements  of 


Bureau  of  Standards 

Ray  M.  Hudson,  Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 

Our  organization  is  ready  to  help  you  to  the  limit  of  our 
facilities  and  capacities. 

I  would  again  emphasize  simplification  and  standardization 
as  new  profit  sources.  If  you  can  save  $100  a  month  for 
your  store,  by  their  use,  you  will  have  saved  $1200  in  a  year, 
and  that  is  5%  on  $24,000  worth  of  sales.  If  you  can  save  $1,000 
a  month,  or  $12,000  a  year,  that’s  5%  net  on  $240,000,  or  nearly 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  sales.  You  know  how  hard  you 
have  to  work  to  add  that  much  to  your  present  volume  of  sales, 
and  it’s  a  gamble  all  the  way  as  to  whether  or  not  you  will  make 
5%  net  when  you  are  through. 

Savings  made  from  simplification  are  usually  clear  net  gain! 
They  are  a  direct  contribution  to  better  net  profits. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  all  seriously  to  consider  the  possibilities 
in  simplification  in  your  work  as  a  very  direct  road  to  better  net 
profits  for  your  company,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  your  own 
service-rendering  values  to  yomr  store  and  to  your  Association! 
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Supply  Simplification 
and  Standardization 


Causes  of  Waste 

Inadequate  Stock  and  Dispensing  Control 
Lack  of  Education  in  Proper  Use 


For  the  Consumer — 

Standardized  Specifications 
of  Supplies 

Will  Reduce — 

Inventory  Capital 
Insurance  Expense 
Personnel  Expense 
Record  Work 
Warehousing  Expense 
Costs,  Thru  Fewer  Kinds 
Misunderstandings 

IF  ill  Increase — 

Warehouse  Space 
Quality  of  Product 


all  of  our  stores,  and  no  one  store  is  using  the  com¬ 
plete  list.  This  list  of  sizes  is  not  only  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  in  each  of  our  stores,  but  has  been  set  up  in 
a  number  of  stores  not  in  our  group.  One  store  pre¬ 
viously  had  79  sizes,  and  found  that  they  they  could 
entirely  eliminate  that  list,  substitute  38  of  our  39 
sizes,  and  add  but  three  more  to  give  them  full  cover¬ 
age  with  resultant  economies.  Other  stores  have  had 
similar  experiences. 

Now,  why  was  this  possible  and  what  does  it  indi¬ 
cate?  It  is  insufficient  to  say  that  we  have  just  a  good 
simplified  set  of  sizes;  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  those 
sizes  could  not,  in  the  main,  be  anything  but  correct 
for  our  use.  Those  sizes  were  not  set  up  through  desk 
work  by  arbitrarily  making  a  master  list  of  sizes  from 
those  previously  used.  They  were  established  in  this 
way.  We  studied  the  merchandise  in  every  department, 
including  reserve  stock,  of  two  stores.  We  measured 


every  single  piece  of  merchandise  that  was  ever  wrapped 
as  a  gift  in  those  departments,  and  in  many  instances 
specified  or  sketched  how  the  merchandise  was  to  be 
folded.  When  we  were  through  we  had  a  size  for 
almost  every  piece  of  merchandise,  but  through  logical 
combinations  and  eliminations  we  reduced  the  list  to 
an  economic  set  of  sizes.  With  this  explanation  I  think 
you  will  see  the  justification  of  my  statement  that 
our  set  of  sizes  could  not  possibly  have  been  very  far 
wrong,  for  they  were  based  on  cold  facts. 

Having  determined  the  needs  of  these  tw’o  stores, 
we  took  the  list  to  four  other  of  our  stores  and  tried 
it  out.  Further  changes  were  made,  and  finally  we 
set  up  a  list  which  we  knew  would  work  in  six  stores, 
and  which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  would  also 
work  in  the  rest  of  our  stores.  I  should  explain  that 
the  six  stores  in  which  we  did  the  work  represented 
a  good  cross-section  of  conditions  in  all  stores  of  our 
group. 

Perhaps  all  this  may  seem  a 
bit  theoretical  to  you  and  not 
sufficiently  practical.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  recent  group  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  purchasing  agents 
we  took  up  the  revision,  after 
one  season’s  use,  of  our  gift 
box  sizes.  Here  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  simplified  list  of 
40  sizes  as  first  established 
last  summer.  Three  elimina¬ 
tions  were  made,  and  only 
two  additions.  Eleven  changes 
were  also  made,  but  with  two 
exceptions  those  changes  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
half  inch  on  one  dimension  of 
any  box.  In  other  words,  the 
list  was  proved  practical.  Be 
yond  this,  one  store  reported 
in  its  use  of  our  standards 
its  cost  of  holiday  boxes  had 
been  reduced  $3,000  from  the 
previous  holiday  season,  even 
though  the  actual  quantity 
had  been  materially  increased 
and  the  quality  of  box  im- 


Department  of  Commerce 

Mr.  William  F.  Whiting,  Secretary  of  Commerce  writes: 

**Dear  Mr.  French:  1  am  continually  being  impressed  with  the 
improved  service  to  the  public  and  the  general  progress  and 
elimination  of  waste  which  is  being  effected  by  the  business  men 
of  America  through  voluntary  cooperation. 

“Efficiency  and  economy  in  industry  can  be  promoted  by 
establishing  simplification  and  standardization  programs  for  the 
commodities  which  the  members  of  your  Association  use  and  sell. 
In  this  work  you  will  find  need  for  the  cooperation  of  other 
industries  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefits  to  all  concerned. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Commercial 
'  Standards  Group,  is  prepared  to  offer  to  your  Association  the  same 
degree  of  cooperation  and  help  which  it  has  extended  to  other 
industries  and  associations  in  their  campaigns  to  eliminate  waste 
!  through  simplification  and  standardization. 

'  “I  hope  your  Association  will  avail  itself  of  this  service,  which 
.  may  be  obtained  upon  your  request.” 
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proved.  Correct  sizes  are  of  no  avail  unless  intelligent 
use  is  made  of  them,  and  this  store  made  provisions 
that  wrappers  were  supplied  with  and  used  only  the 
proper  size  for  the  particular  merchandise.  We  had 
anticipated  this  and  in  issuing  our  sheets  of  standards 
we  set  opposite  each  size  listed  the  names  of  the  items 
of  merchandise  to  l)e  packed  in  that  box. 

Importance  of  Specifications — All  this  was  simpli¬ 
fication.  We  then  determined  what  quality  and  weight 
of  Ixjard  was  necessary  to  properly  box  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  set  up  standard  specifications  of  caliper, 
weight  or  count,  and  finish,  in  accordance  with  the 
guage  list  of  the  Paper  Board  Industries.  Cover  paper 
specifications  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  store, 
though  we  expect  next  year  to  so  standardize  this  as 
to  make  group  purchase  possible.  Group  purchase  on 
the  boxes  themselves  w'e  have  found  to  be  impractical 
because  of  transportation  costs  and  service  of  delivery. 

We  found  the  necessity  of  establishing  detailed 
specifications  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  the  common  specifications  for  pur¬ 
chasing  set-up  boxes  is  to  give  quantity,  size,  caliper, 
perhaps  kind  of  board,  and  kind  of  wrap,  and  details 
on  the  cover  paper  to  be  used  .  Some  do  not  even 
mention  caliper.  Yet  unless  full  detailed  specifications 
are  given,  we  open  ourselves  to  bidding  that  cannot  be 
fairly  competitive.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  A 
manufacturer  was  asked  by  one  of  our  stores  to  bid 
on  specifications  that  included  caliper.  The  same  manu¬ 
facturer  was  asked  to  bid  on  the  requirements  of  an¬ 
other  of  our  stores,  but  this  one  did  not  mention  caliper. 
The  manufacturer,  knowing  that  we  had  standard  speci¬ 
fications,  put  in  a  bid  to  each  store  based  on  those  speci- 
cations,  and  wdth  prices  the  same  to  both  stores.  The 
store  that  had  not  mentioned  caliper  insisted  that  the 
prices  were  too  high.  Finally  the  manufacturer  gave 
in.  revised  his  prices  and  reduced  the  total  cost  by  about 
4%.  But — did  that  store  get  the  same  quality  of  box 
as  the  other  store — it  did  not !  On  later  test  we  found 
that  the  board  used  cost  the  manufacturer  alxmt  15% 
less  than  the  board  sj^ecified,  and  yet  his  prices  were  but 
4%  less.  Assuming  that  the  inferior  quality  was  satis¬ 
factory,  then,  had  w'e  specified  that  quality  on  our 
initial  order,  the  total  cost  should  have  been  15%  less, 
and  not  4%.  So  we  learn  that  cheap  initial  purchase 
price  is  not  necessarily  cheapest  net  cost. 

In  competitive  bidding,  e.xact  and  full  specifications 
must  be  given,  otherwise  the  manufacturer  who  offers 
us  quality  is  at  an  obvious  disadvantage  to  the  one  who 
can  get  away  with  an  inferior  product. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  gift  boxes.  The  same 
theory,  however,  may  be  applied  to  most  supply  items, 
but  we  will  not  burden  you  with  further  illustrations. 

Cooperation  of  Department  of  Commerce — As  we 
passed  from  one  item  to  another,  we  became  impressed 
with  the  absence  of  established  trade  standard  speci¬ 
fications,  or,  if  standards  had  been  set  up  with  the  fact 
that  the  industry  itself  was  not  adhering  to  its  stand¬ 
ards.  This  condition  engenders  the  birth  and  growth 
of  unfair  competition,  but  what  could  we  do  about  it? 
Finally,  in  our  search  for  established  standards  we 
went  to  Washington  to  see  what  information  and  help 
we  might  obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

ilr.  Harold  Young  put  us  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 


Hudson.  In  the  course  of  our  discussions  we  considered 
the  advisability  of  trying  to  set  up  a  set  of  standards 
for  some  one  city.  Mr.  Hudson,  however,  advised  that 
we  go  slowly  on  this,  that  his  Bureau  could  help  us  in 
doing  this,  but  that  by  waiting  we  might  develop  some 
further  thoughts  on  the  subject  and  still  better  plans. 

As  we  progressed  in  our  own  work,  and  we  saw  14 
stores  of  different  types  and  in  different  locations  suc¬ 
cessfully  using  single  sets  of  standards  in  different 
items,  the  thought  that  Mr.  Hudson  probably  had  in 
mind  gradually  became  clear — nation-wide  standards. 
This  thought  of  standards  for  all  department  stores 
was  broached  to  the  director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
Mr.  Sweitzer.  He,  too,  visualized  the  possibilities,  and 
soon  thereafter  invited  about  25  representative  store 
owners  and  managers  to  attend  a  discussion  on  the 
subject.  Early  in  January  this  group  met  and  con¬ 
sidered,  after  presentation  of  the  subject,  that  the 
possibilities  of  economies  and  better  operations  were 
so  great  that  the  entire  subject  should  be  presented 
to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  in  February.  A 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  that  Committee  drew  up 
a  tentative  plan  of  operation,  defined  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  outlined  the  possibilities  of  better  operations 
that  might  be  effected  through  standardization  and 
simplification.  The  report  was  given  to  the  Convention 
and  the  Convention  as  a  whole  unanimously  asked  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  approve 
of  the  initiation  of  an  investigation  that  would  even¬ 
tually  develop  simplified  and  standardized  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  Board  officially  approved  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  at  its  March  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  indicated 
that  it  would  like  to  hear  more  about  our  proposed 
program,  and  invited  us  to  join  them  in  conference 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Sweitzer,  Mr.  Young  and  I  were 
your  Association’s  representatives  at  that  meeting.  It 
quickly  developed  that  the  Bureau  was  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  work,  if  the 
invitation  to  do  so  were  extended  to  them  by  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  This  invitation  was  extended,  and  we  feel 
that  with  the  Bureau’s  cooperations,  the  results  to  be 
had  should  far  exceed  our  first  hopes,  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  can  more  easily  obtain  a  coordinated 
picture  of  conditions,  considering  both  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  than  we  could  possibly  obtain  through 
our  own  Association’s  efforts. 

Plans  for  National  Survey — Two  weeks  after  our 
meeting  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  George 
Shuster  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  Bureau  met  with  your  Com¬ 
mittee  and  discussed  the  situation.  Mr  Sweitzer,  in 
keeping  with  the  resolution  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Board  of  Directors,  invited  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  cooperate  in  our  work,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  speaking 
for  his  Bureau,  consented  to  lend  their  full  facilities 
to  our  work  in  conducting  the  survey.  It  was  dedided 
that  the  Bureau’s  representatives  and  your  Comm.ittee 
would  work  very  closely  together  in  the  prosjecu- 
tion  of  the  proposed  program.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  first  study  should  be  made  on  wrapping  supiilies. 
Into  this  classification  would  fall  the  following  it<ems: 


Folding  boxes 
Set-up  (gift)  boxes 
Corrugated  lx)xes 
Tissue  paper 

Contmued  on  page  360 


Wrapping  Paper 
T  wine  j 

Gummed  tape 
Bags  I 
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The  Broken  Circle  of  Merchandising 

By  Richard  H.  Waldo,  President,  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Editor’s  Note:  Richard  H.  Waldo,  Presuicnt  of  the  McClure  Xc^ospafer  Syndicate 
zcas  inzited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D. 

C.  A.,  at  its  ISth  Annual  Convention.  Mr.  Waldo  sent  in  a  prepared  address  but 
delivered  somethiiKj  much  more  vigorous.  We  haz'C  asked  him  to  put  his  viezos  as 
z’oiccd  into  a  form  zohcrc  more  people  can  comment  on  them. 


Fifteen  hundred  women  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  approached  recently  on  an  educational 
survey  to  get  their  ideas  as  to  fashion  authorities. 
The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  senior  class  in  a 
woman’s  college  famous  for  the  practical  nature  of 
its  courses,  gave  the  answers  which  were  simply  re¬ 
peated,  with  unimportant  variations,  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles  by  the  other  thirteen  hundred. 

Magazines  were  named  as  the  sources  of  authority 
they  are  accustomed  to  rely  upon.  Newspapers  received 
surprisingly  negligible  mention  although  about  ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  women  consulted  were  regular  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  gave 
the  first  answers  were  all  required  to  read  pajiers  daily 
and  Sunday  in  connection  with  courses  in  Political 
Economy  and  Economics  and  all  followed  regularly 
sports,  society,  theater  news,  comics  or  book  reviews 
apart  from  their  required  reading.  Few  indeed  of  the 
women  consulted  were  satisfied  with  the  help  in  dress¬ 
ing  well  that  they  get  from  newspapers. 

Newspapers  for  Men — Dressing  well  is  accepted  by 
all  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  women  as  a  nec¬ 
essity.  Those  who  have  business  or  professional  jobs 
say  that  their  advancement  depends  upon  it — as  some¬ 
times  does  the  holding  of  the  jobs  they  have.  Those 
with  families  and  social  responsibilities  only  say  that 
dressing  in  good  taste  is  a  matter  of  course.  All  agree 
that  there  is  less  time  today  than  ever  before  that  can 
be  given  to  questions  of  dress.  There  is  a  definite  con¬ 
sciousness  of  help  being  needed,  and  the  idea  of  that 
help,  if  truly  authoritative,  coming  from  the  newspapers 
was  approved  without  dissent.  The  general  opinion 
clearly  was  that  the  gap  between  the  fashions  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  magazines  and  the  clothes  to  be  found  in 
the  shops  was  far  too  wide.  Then  there  was  mentioned 
all  the  pitfalls  of  accessories.  How  is  one  to  tell  which 
of  the  lovely  things  go  together  so  that  one  can  dress 
in  good  taste? 

Of  the  women  consulted  practically  all  mention  dress 
and  accessory  advertisements  in  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  as  one  of  their  chief  and  most  satisfactory 
sources  of  guidance  and  information  concerning  clothes. 
They  are  attracted  to  newspapers  because  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements — and  feel  that  there  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  have  to  turn  from  these  advertisements  to  the  fash¬ 
ion  magazines  when  it  comes  to  finding  the  impartial 
guidance  and  general  fashion  information  that  they 
want. 

In  a  word,  the  women  of  this  country  are  definitely 
dissastisfied  with  the  fashion  news  the  newspapers  are 
giving  them  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  They  are 
accustomed  to  get  along  with  newspapers  which  were 


designed  for  men,  are  published  by  men  and  are  cir¬ 
culated  by  men.  Let  anybody  suggest  to  them  that  their 
actual  interests  could  be  more  closely  considered  than 
is  now  the  case,  and  the  responses  are  breathtaking.  On  , 
the  vastly  important  matter  of  clothes  news  they  be¬ 
come  vociferous — but  they  ask :  What  can  we  do  about 
it? 

One  Answer — Isn’t  is  quite  evident  that  the  answer 
lies  with  the  merchandisers  of  the  country?  They  are 
spending  the  millions  of  dollars  which  make  the  modern 
newspaper  possible.  They  have  too  long  been  content 
with  the  ancient  editorial  dictum  that  advertising  is 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  business  office. 

I  have  not  found  it  so.  As  advertising  and  business 
manager  of  Good  Housekeeping  during  its  formative 
period,  I  had  editorial  co-operation  of  the  finest  kind. 
So  many  pages  of  space  per  month  had  to  be  filled, 
and  the  editor  was  glad  to  put  in  them  live,  interesting 
information  of  interest  to  women  which  was  also  of 
concern  to  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  The 
policy  has  been  continued  and  today  the  magazine  is 
one  of  the  greatest  money-makers  in  the  periodical  field. 

When  I  was  called  to  assist  in  reorganizing  the  New 
York  Tribune,  as  business  manager  and  associate  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  editorial  side  became  interested  in 
similar  policies.  It  was  agreed  that  after  the  editors  had 
got  quite  through  publishing  all  the  independent  ideas 
and  all  the  indepedent  facts  that  were  available  in  any 
one  day  there  remained  many  columns  of  space  to  be 
filled.  It  was  found  perfectly  practicable  to  fill  some 
of  that  space  with  matter  of  the  most  active  concern 
to  advertisers  and  their  customers,  many  of  the  latter 
being  readers  of  the  paper.  It  was  n<>  coincidence  that 
more  of  these  customers  became  readers  of  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  that  this  particularly  desirable  group  was 
attractive  as  potential  customers  to  f)ther  advertisers. 
There  was  no  gap  left  in  the  circle. 

There  is  a  huge  gap,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  circle  of 
merchandising,  advertising  and  publishing  of  today. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  but  they  have  all  been 
provided  by  publishers  who  have  become  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  papers.  There 
is  nothing  but  an  outworn  inhibition  that  prevents  gen¬ 
eral  action  on  the  lines  suggested — except  where  the 
inhibition  has  been  removed  and  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  meet  the  new  situation  successfully  has  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

A  Word  to  the  Retailers — Some  of  the  leading  stores 
in  the  country  are  helping  to  answer  the  question,  but 
not  always  with  full  success.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
leap  at  the  opportunity  to  work  publicity  into  the  news- 
Continued  on  page  .347 
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Solving  the  Return  Problem 

The  Customers’  Complaints  and  the 
Ever-Present  Trouble  With  “Size” 

By  Maky  E.  Pidcoe,  Acting  Director  of  Training,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Contributed  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  NRDGA 

At  the  recent  Chicago  Convention  President  Koch  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Association,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Causes  of  Customer 
Returns : 

Harold  H.  Levi,  Vice-President,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington — Chairman 
Earle  Powers,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  Store 
Managers’  Division 

John  B.  Guernsey,  Vice-President,  Hale  Brothers  Stores,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elmer  H.  French,  National  Dept.  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  Seltzer,  Controller,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Frank  Surface,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Grinstead,  Ohio  State  University. 


WE  began  a  study  of  the  return  goods  problem, 
cooperating  with  the  other  stores  in  the  city.  The 
plan  was  to  disseminate  the  information  resulting 
from  the  research  through  some  central  agency 
and  so  educate  the  buying  public.  Our  program  took 
on  an  entirely  different  aspect,  however,  as  the  study 
progressed.  To  make  the  study  we  first  brought  in  a 
group  of  people  who  could  tactfully  ask  customers  why 
merchandise  was  being  returned,  but  who  did  not  have 
the  usual  department  store  ideas  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
turned  goods. 

The  answers  were  recorded  just  as  the  customer  gave 
them — “I  bought  another  one  yesterday.”  “The  color 
is  not  suitable.”  “I  don’t  want  it.”  “It  doesn’t  fit,”  and 
so  on  with  10,000  returns.  In  analyzing  these  answers 
we  found  that  wrong  size  was  by  far  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  reason  given.  So  we  placed  interviewers  at  the 
desks  to  study  the  returns  made  because  of  wrong  size. 
If  the  customer  said  she  was  returning  the  article  be¬ 
cause  of  color,  style,  or  for  any  reason  other  than  size 
the  transaction  took  its  usual  course,  but  if  the  customer 
said  wrong  size,  the  interviewer  stepped  in  and  found 
out  as  much  about  the  return  as  she  could. 

If  it  were  a  dress,  for  example,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  information  was  secured. 

“Is  this  the  size  you  usually  buy  madam?”  “Did  the 
salesperson  help  you  try  on  the  dress  when  you  pur¬ 
chased  it?”  “Does  it  run  large  or  small?”  Then  in 
order  to  determine  the  exact  difficulty,  the  garments 
were  sized  and  re-marked.  Customers  returning  mer¬ 
chandise  because  of  size  were  interviewed  and  the 
reasons  were  then  allocated  to  five  headings  in  the  fol¬ 


lowing  order: 

Customer  .  27% 

Salesperson  .  34% 

Manufacturer  .  34% 

Mail  Order  .  3% 

Miscellaneous  .  2% 


This  particular  report  made  us  realize  that  the  pre¬ 


vention  of  returns  was  largely  our  own  individual 
problem. 

The- analysis  we  made  failed  to  prove  the  theories 
we  had  always  held  concerning  the  returned  goods 
problem.  In  the  final  analysis  the  customer  was  at 
fault  in  on'y  27%  of  the  returns  and  our  merchandise 
and  selling  methods  at  fault  in  73%  of  the  returns. 

Our  own  house  must  be  put  in  order  before  we 
attempted  to  change  customer  buying  habits. 

Since  this  study  was  made  we  have  directed  our 
attention  toward  a  remedy  for  faulty  selling  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  exchanges.  The  merchandise  problem,  especially 
standardizing  of  sizes,  is  still  to  be  solved. 

Training  Program — A  training  program  was  evolved, 
from  the  results  of  the  study,  to  impress  the  sales¬ 
people  with  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  their 
responsibility  in  correcting  that  problem.  The  keynote 
of  all  this  training  is  better  selling  and  better  service. 

Our  discussions  at  department  meetings,  based  on  in¬ 
formation  acquired  frpm  customers,  gives  salespeople 
the  reasons  for  returns  and  suggests  possible  remedies. 
We  discuss  the  fitting  of  garments,  and  how  to  advise 
customers  about  alterations.  Meetings  are  also  being 
held  with  the  fitters  to  discuss  how  to  fit  with  our 
present  styles  and  when  to  fit.  Salespeople  are  in¬ 
structed  to  leave  to  the  fitter  the  decision  as  to  the 
desirability  of  altering  a  garment  and  as  to  the  method. 
We  have  found  that  salespeople  in  order  to  close  a  sale 
would  assure  the  customer  that  the  alteration  would  be 
possible  and  simple,  when  the  fitter  actually  found  that 
a  difficult  alteration  was  needed.  Too  often  the  fitter 
would  take  a  chance  in  order  to  escape  the  indictment 
of  the  salesperson.  Now,  we  place  the  decision  defin¬ 
itely  on  the  fitter  who  is  a  specialist  in  fitting  just  the 
same  as  the  salesperson  is  a  specialist  in  selling.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  fitter  if  the  alteration  is  inadvis¬ 
able  she  calls  the  salesperson  aside  and  tells  her.  The 
salesperson  must  then  sell  a  more  suitable  garment. 

We  found  customers  were  often  taking  more  than 
one  article  and  making  their  selection  at  home,  but  in 
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these  cases  the  fault  was  with  the  salesperson  because 
of  inability  to  close  a  sale  and  lack  of  interest  in  the 
customer’s  problem. 

Approvals — In  order  to  eliminate  these  so-called 
approvals,  salespeople  are  instructed  how  to  tactfully 
urge  customers  to  try  on  all  wearing  apparel  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase.  This  instruction  carries  also  a 
ruling  that  the  Section  Manager  or  Buyer  is  to  be 
called  to  interview  a  customer  who  wishes  to  take  two 
or  more  garments. 

We  discuss  various  ways  of  asking  customers  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  article  in  the  store;  explanations  that  it 
will  not  only  save  her  time,  but  also  a  return  for  the 
store.  Then  if  the  customer  cannot  decide  we  offer  to 
hold  one  of  the  garments  or  articles  until  she  calls  and 
gives  us  a  decision.  Of  course,  if  the  customer  is  not 
satisfied  with  our  suggestions  we  emphatically  stress 
that  we  will  gladly  do  whatever  she  desires.  When  we 
do  this,  we  insist  that  it  must  be  done  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  cheerfulness. 

Weekly  sales  records  are  used  to  focus  attention  on 
net  sales.  Individual  salesperson’s  ratings  based  on 
net  sales  are  posted  in  the  department  for  the  benefit 
of  the  salespeople  and  for  the  buyer  to  use  in  his  in¬ 
terviews.  We  find  this  an  effective  practical  means, 
as  returns  always  affect  bonus  and  commissions. 

Another  result  of  the  study  showed  the  need  for  a 
changed  personnel  at  the  Exchange  desks.  Our  records 
of  returns  made  at  various  times  have  revealed  that 
two-thirds  of  merchandise  returns  are  made  by  cus¬ 
tomers  through  the  Exchange  desks. 

The  customer  returning  merchandise  usually  goes 
directly  to  a  service  desk  for  a  credit.  Unless  she  is 
interviewed  and  then  assisted  in  making  another  selec¬ 
tion  we  can  consider  the  sale  as  good  as  lost.  Buyers 
and  salespeople  had  always  complained  that  they  were 
given  no  opportunity  to  see  the  customer  and  so  save 
their  original  sale,  because  the  exchange  clerk  simply 
issued  a  credit  and  asked  no  questions.  This  had  been 
true.  The  clerks  were  immature  and  incapable  in  any 
way  of  questioning  customers.  It  was  wiser  for  them  to 
ask  no  questions.  There  was  a  definite  need  for  a  higher 
type  of  person  at  the  desks,  a  super-salesperson  who 
could  re-sell  the  customer. 

Personnel — We  chose  women  with  poise,  appearance, 
and  business  experience  whom  we  placed  in  “front” 
positions  at  our  busiest  desks.  These  exchange  super¬ 
visors  interview  each  customer,  ascertain  tactfully  why 
the  merchandise  is  being  returned  and  in  every  case 
possible  get  the  customer  back  into  the  department  to 
make  another  selection.  These  women  have  been  care¬ 
fully  instructed  in  the  store’s  policy  and  ideals  of  ser¬ 
vice.  They  are  personally  interested  in  every  customer’s 
individual  problem.  The  customer  who  wants  another 
size,  another  color,  another  style,  or  different  merchan¬ 
dise  entirely  is  referred  to  the  department  and  to  a 
specific  salesperson.  Instead  of  issuing  a  credit  and 
allowing  the  customer  to  leave  the  store  thinking  she 
may  repurchase  later,  they  make  every  effort  to  satisfy 
her  at  once  and  to  save  the  sale.  The  customer  who 
is  irritated  and  ready  to  close  her  account  because  of 
some  error  in  our  service  is  given  the  most  courteous 
attention.  She  is  referred  or  conducted  to  the  proper 
person  as  the  case  demands.  In  this  way  the  super¬ 


visors  are  able  to  satisfy  and  pacify  many  customers 
who  would  not  write  to  the  firm  or  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Adjustment  but  just  stop  buying  and  tell  their  troubles 
to  their  friends. 

Supervisors — The  supervisors  work  very  closely  with 
the  section  Managers,  department  heads,  buyers  and 
salespeople.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  a  slight  adjustment 
and  she  feels  it  is  within  the  scope  of  her  authority, 
she  handles  it  personally;  if  not,  the  Section  Manager 
is  called.  After  the  customer  has  been  satisfied  the 
supervisor  follows  up  the  return  with  the  people  in¬ 
volved.  If  it  is  found  that  the  merchandise  has  not  been 
fitted  properly  that  sizes  are  irregular  or  the  merchan¬ 
dise  imperfect  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  buyer  or 
merchandise  manager.  If  it  is  found  that  the  inspector 
has  failed  to  inspect,  it  is  referred  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  inspection  department.  As  a  result  of  her  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  customer  the  supervisor  is  able  to  point 
out  to  the  buyer  the  salespeople  who  have  large  returns 
and  who  usually  fail  to  satisfy  customers  sent  to  them. 
The  supervisor  also  attends  the  buyer’s  department 
meetings  and  presents  to  the  group  the  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  she  obtains  from  her  interviews. 

A  weekly  meeting  is  held  with  these  supervisors  by 
a  member  of  the  training  department.  Unusual  trans¬ 
actions,  difficulties  with  the  merchandise,  service,  or 
any  other  phase  affecting  the  work  is  discussed  and 
suggestions  made  for  improvements  in  handling  returns. 

We  feel  that  these  people  are  saving  sales  and  doing 
it  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  making  friends  for  the 
store  and  building  immeasurable  Good  Will. 

Reasons  Why — The  only  educational  work  we  have 
attempted  with  customers  has  been  to  explain  at  every 
opportunity  why  we  are  doing  this  work  and  occasion¬ 
ally  to  send  a  store  representative  to  call  on  a  customer 
whose  account  shows  excessive  returns.  Here  again 
the  approach  is  made  in  the  interest  of  better  merchan¬ 
dising  and  service.  For  example  our  representative  tells 
Mrs.  Jones  that  as  she  has  returned  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  we  feel  that  our  merchandise  or  our  ser¬ 
vice  must  be  at  fault.  We  want  her  suggestions  so  that 
we  can  improve  and  serve  her  satisfactorily.  If  the 
customer  is  amenable  the  cost  of  returns  to  the  consumer 
and  the  store  is  explained.  But  there  has  been  no 
tightening  on  returns.  The  system  of  issuing  a  credit 
when  necessary  has  been  made  easier  and  more  ex¬ 
pedient.  Our  goal  is  to  improve  our  service,  save  a 
sale,  and  make  a  better  friend  of  every  customer  re¬ 
turning  merchandise. 

With  the  realization  that  the  customer  is  responsible 
for  only  27%  of  our  returns,  our  training  is  directed 
toward  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  each  customer’s  prob¬ 
lem,  improving  our  selling  service  and  thereby  saving 
sales.  _ _ 

The  Johnson-Hill  Company  Uses  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Course  in  Retail  Selling 

On  June  1,  1929,  the  Johnson-Hill  Company  started 
the  Four  Weeks’  Course  in  the  Technique  of  Selling, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  salesforce.  The  work  is  being 
given  by  Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  Associate  in  Education  for 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
methods  used  have  been  outlined  on  page  348  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Opportunities 
for  the 

Independent  Store 

Discussions  Before  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group, 

\Sth  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Men  Who  Know  the  real 
value  of  available  sources  of 
help  to  the  Independent  Store 
here  present  in  detail — The 
Services  of  the  Wholesaler — 
The  Resident  Buying  Office — 
The  Value  of  Exchanging 
Ideas  and  Group  Purchasing 


The  Services  of  the  Wholesaler  to  the  Independent  Store 

By  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Formerly  Director-General,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute,  New  York 


IN  this  discussion  of  the  services  of  the  wholesaler 
to  the  independent  store,  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  the  wholesaler  to  the  large  department 
store  will  not  be  undertaken,  it  would  be  interesting 
indeed  to  show  how  the  larger  department  stores  are 
making  use  of  the  wholesaler  s  services  at  the  present 
time.  In  various  cities,  wholesalers  are  today  working 
very  closely  with  the  large  stores,  and  the  heads  ot 
large  retail  organizations  throughout  the  country  are 
carefully  investigating  the  services  offered  by  the  whole¬ 
saler.  This  is  assuredly  not  altruism.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  these  organizations  know 
that  they  would  not  be  using  the  wholesaler  if  it  were 
not  clearly  profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  large  stores  are  showing  an  open-mindedness 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  wholesaler  and  the 
wholesaler  is  showing  a  corres])onding  open-mindedness 
regarding  his  relation  to  these  stores.  The  big  store, 
of  course,  knows  it  can  be  serviced  in  large  part  at  a 
lesser  cost  by  a  wholesale  agency  near  at  hand,  than 
by  a  manufacturer  attempting  to  perform  localized 
wholesale  functions  from  a  distance — that  is,  of  course, 
if  the  wholesaler  has  the  wanted  merchandise. 

Since  we  are  discussing  primarily  the  medium  sized 
and  smaller  store,  these  observations  will  be  restricted 
to  this  phase  of  wholesaler-retailer  relations,  although 
much  the  same  economic  principles  operate  in  both 
fields. 

Economic  Distribution 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible  justification  for  the 
wholesaler  unless  he  is  responsible  for  real  economies 
in  distribution. 

Recently,  the  following  interesting  facts  were  re¬ 
ported  by  a  wholesaler  on  the  various  elements  involved 
in  a  notion  order  and  a  dry  goods  order. 

One  notion  order  totalling  $500  came  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sources; 


Underwear  and  sweaters  0  mills 

Hosiery  and  gloves . 28  ” 

Work  shirts  and  dress  shirts  . 7 

Handkerchiefs,  buttons,  ribbons,  knit 
goods,  small  wares  . 20  ” 


Total  bl  mills 


And  a  dry  goods  order  totaling  $1,500  came  from  34 
different  commission  houses. 

Right  in  this  one  example  is  the  germ  of  a  big  story, 
a  case  illustration  in  the  economics  of  merchandising. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  cost  of  making  these  61 
or  34  different  purchases  direct  from  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  sources  of  supply  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  combining  the  purchases  in  two  orders  through 
the  medium  of  a  central  distributing  point,  buying  m 
quantity  and  breaking  down  .stocks  for  reshipment  in 
groups  of  small  orders. 

All  of  this  assumes  that  these  inirchases  could  be 
made  in  small  lots,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  making  such  purchases  any  figures 
for  interest  on  surplus  merchandise  investment.  If  this 
were  necessary,  the  disparity  would  be  even  greater. 

This  one  example,  which  could  be  multiplied  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  gives  a  starting  jHiint  for  discover¬ 
ing  just  what  these  economies  for  which  the  wholesaler 
is  responsible  are : 

First,  the  costs  of  physical  distribution  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  There  are  unquestionably  sizeable  transixjrta* 
tion  savings  involved,  when  large  shijments  are  made 
to  a  central  point  where  they  are  broken  down  and 
reassembled  for  small  lot  distribution. 

Secondly,  and  most  significantly,  clefinite  savings  in 
the  cost  of  merchandise  distribution  are  made  possible 
when  stocks  in  retail  stores  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 
This  is.  today,  a  truism.  An  examination  of  the  records 
of  retail  bankruptcies  shows  that  again  and  again  dis¬ 
astrous  overstocking  can  be  traced  to  the  over-buying 
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encourajjed  by  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  from 
distant  manufacturers.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  mer¬ 
chants  >ometimes  buy  in  excess  of  current  requirements 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  supposed  advantage  on  the 
initial  order.  They  have  found  later,  of  course,  that 
the  markdowns  more  than  offset  the  gain  which  they 
thought  they  were  receiving  as  a  result  of  a  "sjjecial 
price”.  If  the  retailer’s  buying  is  right,  if  he  dues  nut 
make  too  many  mistakes  (there  are  always  a  certain 
minimum  )  the  savings  which  result  from  stocks  geared 
only  to  current  requirements  are  very  real — they  are 
money  in  the  bank. 

The  Wholesale  Function 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  queer  thinking  about 
the  wholesaler  and  what  he  represents  in  distribution. 
There  have  been  questions  concerning  the  wholesale 
function,  and  theorists  have  from  time  to  time  announc¬ 
ed  that  they  have  found  ways  to  eliminate  it.  The  “mid¬ 
dleman”,  as  is  well  know,  is  a  foggy  conception.  It  is 
based  on  our  human  tendency  to  state  any  sort  of  a 
problem  (economic,  social  or  otherwise)  in  terms  of 
personality  or  supposed  personality  if  it  is  at  all  ix)ssi- 
ble.  But  in  the  economics  of  distribution  such  a  sim¬ 
plification  is  not  possible.  There  is  an  intermediate 
lunction  of  distribution  which  must  be  and  is  lieing 
lierformed — and  always  will  be  performed,  so  long  as 
we  liave  centralized  production  and  decentralized  con¬ 
sumption. 

So  long  as  we  have  at  least  two  factors  in  this  coun- 
try — great  distances  and  a  wide  diversification  of  pro¬ 
ducts — we  shall  have  the  wholesaler,  whether  we  call 
him  by  that  name  or  some  other  name.  The  wholesale 
function  is  not  something  to  be  preserved  or  discarded 
or  argued  about.  It  is  an  economic  fact.  There  must 
continue  to  be  central  distributive  agencies,  central  re¬ 
servoirs  of  supply  —  anticipating  and  providing  for 
market  needs,  breaking  down  and  reassembling  carload 
and  less-than-carload  shipments,  warehousing,  financ¬ 
ing,  selling  and  assuming  risks. 

I'hose  whom  we  know  as  "wholesalers”  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  perform  this  function.  It  may  lie  and  is  being 
performed  by  agencies  which  do  not  call  themselves 
wholesalers. 

The  Chain  Store 

(Jne  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  modern 
distribution,  the  growth  of  chain  stores,  has  illustrated 
very  clearly  the  necessity  for  the  wholesale  function.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  chain  store  system  resembles  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  a  wholesaler  with  selected  retail  outlets. 
It  performs  some  typical  wholesale  functions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  both  the  chain  store  warehouse  and  the  whole¬ 
saler  are  reservoirs  of  supply,  breaking  bulk,  giving 
elastic  service,  supplying  the  element  of  geographical 
convenience,  and  extending  merchandising  cooperation 
to  retail  outlets. 

I'he  chain  store  illustrates  definitely  an  inescapable 
economic  fact;  That  is,  the  wholesale  function  must 
always  be  performed.  The  chain  store  system  may  act 
as  a  wholesaler,  the  manufacturer  may  act  as  a  whole¬ 
saler  or  the  retailer  may  act  as  a  wholesaler.  But  always 


the  function  must  be  performed  and  always  it  costs 
money  to  perform  it.  It  is,  then,  a  question  of  costs — 
who  can  do  the  job  most  economically  and  that  means, 
who  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  ’ 

A  New  Conception  of  Wholesaler-Retailer  Relations 

The  chain  store  is  a  compound  of  the  wholesaler  and 
the  retailer  working  with  little  friction,  almost  auto¬ 
matically.  To  answer  the  chain  store  effectively,  there 
must  l)e  a  closer  tie-up  between  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers — a  tie-up  which  furnishes  the  retailer  with  goods 
carefully  gauged  to  consumer  preferences,  along  with 
genuine  merchandising  cooperation  in  moving  these 
goods.  This  situation  is  being  understood  more  and 
more  each  day  by  the  wholesaler — so  rapidly  in  fact 
that  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  relations  between 
wholesalers  and  retailers  is  growing  up  throughout  the 
trade.  This  was  strikingly  apparent  at  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute 
held  in  New  York  on  January  22nd  and  23rd,  1929. 
The  word  “second”  is  important  because  it  suggests 
the  newness  of  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  wholesale 
trade  as  a  whole.  But  I  am  glad  to  .say  that  this  con- 
cet)tion  of  distribution  which  I  have  just  outlined  is 
being  embraced  wholeheartedly  by  the  members  of  the 
Wholesale  Dry  (joods  Institute. 

For  some  years  past  the  wholesaler  seemed  to  be 
doing  just  about  this — he  sold  for  the  manufacturer 
to  the  retailer.  Now  he  is  turning  in  a  new  direction — 
he  is  loginning  to  buy  for  the  retailer  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Why?  Not  particularly  because  he  wants  to 
favor  the  retailer,  rather  than  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
.solely  the  result  of  the  new  acceptance  of  the  consumer 
as  the  foundation  of  all  business.  The  retailer’s  job 
is  to  supply  what  the  consumer  wants — and  he  knows 
from  experience  that  customers  cannot  be  forced  to 
buy  anything  which  does  not  fit  in  with  the  way  they 
are  living. 

Since  this  is  the  force  back  of  all  retail  stocks  the 
wholesaler  must  look  to  the  consumer  also.  Instead  of 
saying  to  himself  “I  serve  KXX)  retailers”  or  whatever 
numljer  it  may  be.  he  must  say  ‘T  serve  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  consumers — and  in  doing  this  I  have  the  aid  of 
manufacturers  who  are  consumer-minded  and  of  the 
retailers  whom  I  supply”.  In  other  words,  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  first  concern  must  be  in  getting  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise  to  those  retailers. 

New  Conditions  Remold  Distribution 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  business  changes  which  have 
affected  distribution,  two  large  developments  can  be 
cited  which  have  been  most  influential  in  bringing  about 
new  methods.  They  are,  first,  the  growth  of  the  chain 
store,  and,  second,  the  new  pace  being  set  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  consumer. 

The  first  is  in  effect  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
smooth-working  combination  of  wholesale  and  retail 
functions.  Because  it  is  such  a  smooth-working  machine 
in  most  respects  (although  a  close  examination  may 
show  some  defects  and  difficulties  which  are  |)erhaps 
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inherent  in  this  type  of  organization)  it  has  tightened 
up  competitive  conditions  everywhere.  This  should  not 
be  a  loss  for  distribution  as  a  whole — because  there 
have  alwavs  l)een  inefficient  retailers  and  inefficient 
wholesalers  who  needed  tightening  up. 

The  second  development,  the  new  consumer  pace  in 
buying,  begins  as  a  new  pace  of  living.  Changes  in 
buying  habits,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  new  ways  of 
living  growing  out  of  such  factors  as  automobiles, 
rapid  interchange  of  communication,  newspapers,  radio, 
moving  pictures,  steel  construction,  steam  heat,  broader 
education.  We  have  new  consumers  who  are  living  in 
new  ways,  thinking  new  thoughts,  and  demanding  and 
receiving  new  things.  Their  needs  and  preferences 
are  radically  different  and,  moreover,  they  are  more  im¬ 
mediate  than  ever  before.  They  change  not  slowly,  from 
year  to  year,  but  from  week  to  week. 

Possibilities  for  New  Types  of  Cooperation 

What  do  these  conditions  require  of  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers?  Preeminently  they  require  smoother, 
frictionless  functioning  in  meeting  the  preferences  of 
consumers  promptly  and  without  waste  motion  or  mis¬ 
calculated  effort.  On  the  part  of  the  wholesaler,  closer 
and  more  intensive  merchandising  cooperation  with  the 
retailer  is  required.  Helping  the  retailer,  when  that  re¬ 
tailer  needs  help  —  with  display  store  arrangement, 
advertising,  buying,  selling  ideas.  When  a  retailer  is 
alert  enough  not  to  need  these  things,  he  should  be 
alert  enough  also  to  realize  for  himself  the  tremendous 
economic  advantages  inherent  in  wholesale  distribution. 

Wholesale  trade  is  a  great  organization,  when  seen 
as  a  whole,  an  impressive  group  of  distributing  points 
— which  can  be  xised  to  great  advantage  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  stores  of  the  country.  It  is  a  great  ma¬ 
chinery  that  we  already  have,  a  machinery  which  is 
capable  of  doing  some  of  the  things  that  are  made  most 
necessary  by  these  modern  developments. 

The  Costs  of  Buying 

Leaving  aside  every  consideration  except  the  cost, 
the  total  cost,  of  merchandise,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  whatever  that  the  retailer  can  buy  more  econ¬ 
omically  from  the  wholesaler  than  from  any  other 
source.  We  are  now  talking  about  one  thing — the  cost 
of  merchandise  as  it  must  be  finally  calculated :  Pur¬ 
chase  price  plus  the  cost  of  buying.  This  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  wholesaler  is  not  something  to  be  theorized 
about.  It  is  something  which  must  be  and  can  be  tested. 
All  any  wholesaler,  can  ask  is  this :  Let  the  retailer 
figure  dl  of  the  costs  of  buying.  The  wholesaler  should 
and  will  abide  by  the  results. 

How  often  are  total  buying  costs  really  known  ?  How 
often  do  we  look  at  a  price  and  forget  to  add  in  certain 
costs  which,  whether  billed  to  us  nor  not,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  part  of  the  cost  of  that  article  before  we  start  to 
think  about  fixed  expense  or  possible  profit?  I  believe 
that  this  occurs  rather  frequently.  I  know  absolutely 
that  there  have  been  many  individual  instances.  Buy¬ 
ing  fees,  trips  to  markets,  transportation  charges,  forced 
losses  as  the  result  of  overbuying,  and  excessive  in¬ 


vestment  in  merchandise  stocks  are  five  specific  items 
which  may  enter  into  the  final  cost  of  merchandise  sold 
at  retail — especially,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  merchandise 
purchased  through  buying  syndicates.  These  items  are 
frequently  very  real  costs.  Some  retailers  may  include 
them  in  their- cost  of  goods  sold — and  if  they  do,  they 
are  sometimes  genuinely  surprised — but  a  great  many 
do  not. 

“Know  your  costs”  has  been  preached  a  great  many 
times  and  as  the  cure  for  a  great  many  things.  But, 
it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  repeatedly — it  often  means 
the  difference  between  red  ink  and  black  ink,  between 
a  slim  profit  and  a  proper  return  on  investment. 

Centralization  of  Purchases 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  which  is 
highly  important — a  phase  which  has  a  close  bearing 
on  buying  costs.  Split  buying  has  been  responsible  for 
material  increases  in  the  cost  of  placing  merchandise 
in  retail  stores.  Buying  from  too  many  wholesalers 
usually  means  that  the  full  benefits  made  possible  by 
wholesale  distribution  will  not  be  realized. 

Centralization  of  purchases  reduces  both  the  buying 
expense  of  the  retailer  and  the  selling  expense  of  the 
wholesaler.  Centralization  is  one  key  to  the  operations 
of  the  chain  store  wholesale  and  retail  units.  I  believe 
one  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  next  few 
years  will  be  the  centralization  of  purchases.  The  re¬ 
tailer  will  make  one  wholesaler  his  merchandise  ware¬ 
house — and  when  he  does  he  may  expect  and  will  receive 
service  which  reflects  this  closer  relationship. 

Increasing  the  Services  of  the  Wholesaler 
to  the  Independent  Store 

The  services  of  the  wholesaler  to  the  independent 
store,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate  throughout  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  should  be  and  can  be  increased. 

This  is  not  a  one-way  proposition.  Neither  the 
wholesaler  nor  the  retailer  can  do  the  whole  job.  There 
are  certain  ways  in  which  the  wholesaler  must  move  in 
order  to  bring  about  more  profitable  relations.  He  must 
work  out  plans  for  closer  merchandising  cooperation 
which,  obviously,  must  be  adapted  to  the  tyj^e  of  re¬ 
tailer  he  serves. 

And  the  retailer  can  do  something  to  increase  the 
services  of  the  wholesaler — by  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  getting  more  from  his  wholesaler,  a  closer  mer¬ 
chandising  hook-up.  We  are  rapidly  moving  away  from 
the  old  trader  idea — ^the  idea  that  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  are  traders  who  barter  and  jockey  over 
prices.  We  are  coming  to  the  idea  that  the  wholesaler 
is  and  must  be  an  economic  distributor  of  merchandise 
and  that,  as  such,  his  relation  to  the  retailer  must  be¬ 
come  less  a  matter  of  intermittent  and  uncertain  con¬ 
tact,  and  more  and  more  a  matter  of  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  well-defined  linking  of  interests  based  on  mutual 
profit. 
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The  Services  of  the  Resident  Buying  Office  to  the  Independent  Store 

By  John  Block,  Treasurer,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fisher,  New  York 


HOW  can  the  resident  buyer  serve  you,  the  inde- 
jjendent  retailer?  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say 
that  if  you  were  to  compare  one  department  store 
with  another  (taking  the  average  run)  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  of  the  various  articles  handled  in  one 
store  65  per  cent  would  fit  into  the  other.  That  65  per 
cent  represents  the  more  staple  departments.  The  other 
35  per  cent  represents  merchandise  more  susceptible 
to  style  influence  and  changes.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
more  difficult  part,  namely  the  35  per  cent  as  far  as 
the  resident  buyer  is  concerned. 

What  can  he  do  to  help  you?  With  your  cooperation 
he  can  hold  monthly  fashion  reviews  which  your  buyers 
of  ready-to-wear,  millinery,  and  other  highly-styled 
merchandise  will  attend.  Fashion  talks,  short  and  to 
the  jx)int,  touching  the  high  spots  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  day,  could  be  given  by  qualified  speakers.  Mer¬ 
chandise  representing  the  new  things  especially  gathered 
for  this  purpose  would  be  shown  to  and  bought  by  those 
present,  at  prices  that  would  compare  most  favorably 
with  any  chain  store  operation  and  the  purchases  made 
in  this  way  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  such  depart¬ 
ments  at  that  time,  the  buyers  understanding  that  they 
could  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  fill  in  for  types, 
colors,  sizes,  etc.,  still  needed. 

In  this  way,  not  only  would  time  and  money  be  saved, 
hut  every  store  buyer  present  would  benefit  through  an 
exchange  of  ideas  expressed  at  such  a  meeting. 

Group  Purchasing 

Now  as  to  the  65  per  cent,  if  I  were  the  owner  of  a 
department  store,  I  would  call  my  yard-goods  man 
and  my  hosiery  man  and  the  other  buyers  of  the  staple 
lines  and  tell  them — “Our  New  York  group  purchasing 
manager  writes  that  at  their  quarter-annual  meeting 
they  will  have  displays  of  the  best  going  items  of  the 
leading  factors  in  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  can  be  used  for  special  sale  features.  To  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting  will  give  you  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the 
entire  market.  Savings  impossible  for  you  to  obtain 
as  an  individual  buyer  will  be  yours.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience  will  help  you 
greaty  in  obtaining  a  broader  vision  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  your  department.  So  work  with  the  other  fellow 
and  make  him  do  likewise  and  you  won’t  have  to  tell 
me  how  this  or  that  chain  store  is  buying  at  ])rices 
lower  than  yours.  You  have  the  power  to  buy  in  just 
as  large,  sometimes  much  larger,  quantities  because  in 
this  sort  of  unity  or  group  buying,  lies  strength.  So 
don’t  let  the  central  buyer  for  the  chain  stores  out-smart 
you.  Go  to  it  and  bring  back  merchandise  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  you  as  a  merchant  rather  than  merely 
a  sheaf  of  purchase  memos  from  just  another  buyer”. 

.^nd  the  same  would  apply  to  buyers  of  small  wares, 
of  silks,  of  clothing  and  furnishings,  gloves,  underwear 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  They  say  you  can  lead  a  horse 
to  water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.  That’s  true — 
either  the  horse  is  stubborn  or  he  does  not  need  the 


drink.  Some  buyers  are  stubbornly  proud  and  others 
get  along  because  they  possess  that  unusually  rare  ability 
that  is  always  seeking  constructive  help  and  that  makes 
a  real  merchant.  The  former  type  is  better  replaced 
and  the  last  mentioned  kind  is  probably  playing  a 
major  part  in  the  group  activities  of  his  New  York 
office  colleagues,  thereby  setting  a  very  good  example 
for  his  weaker  brother. 

Here  in  the  wholesale  market  is  where  the  chain 
store  usually  attacks  you  as  an  independent  retailer, 
but  at  home  you  still  have  the  advantage. 

Then  why  don’t  you  strengthen  this  end  of  your  line  ? 
If  you  pay  5  per  cent  more  for  your  merchandise  at 
this  end  or  if  the  other  fellow  gets  the  new  things  first 
to  our  public  even  if  only  by  a  day  or  so,  how  long  can 
you  exist? 

Selection  of  Resident  Office 

One  thing  about  resident  buying  that  merchants  make 
a  mistake  in  is  that  they  usually  shop  for  price  rather 
than  quality.  If  I  were  a  retail  merchant,  I  would  either 
connect  with  the  quality  office  or  none  at  all.  Now  how 
can  one  tell  the  quality  office  from  the  other  kind?  To 
accomplish  this  I  would  ask  the  various  buying  offices 
called  upon  to  give  me  a  line-up  of  the  names  of  their 
buyers  and  the  positions  they  fill  anfl  I  would  then  com¬ 
pare  name  for  name,  the  same  as  I  would  compare  two 
or  three  different  football  or  baseball  teams.  I  would  ask 
reliable  people  in  the  wholesale  markets  which  buyer, 
in  their  opinion,  is  the  outstanding  one  in  the  particular 
part  he  plays.  A  check-up  of  this  kind  definitely  brings 
out  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  office  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it.  Try  to  be  fair  with  yourself  about 
your  New  York  buying  expense.  Do  not  be  niggardly, 
because  judiciously  spent,  this  item  will  prove  a  prime 
investment  of  the  essential.  Always  look  for  quality, 
for  efficiency  and  integrity  the  same  as  you  would  look 
for  an  investment  of  any  other  kind  where  you  would 
require  positive  returns. 

Some  Benefits  of  Resident  Representation 

The  old-time  department  store  buyer  with  his  many 
pals  and  his  friends  of  the  selling  fraternity,  the  buyer 
whose  chief  reputation  and  success  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  “hail  fellow  well  met”  is  fast 
fading  out.  The  department  merchandise  and  sales 
promotion  manager  is  replacing  him  and  his  managers’ 
assistants  need  not  be  buyers  but  rather  good  selectors 
of  the  merchandise  their  public  requires.  The  store 
owner  can  well  afford  to  swap  trading  ability  and 
knowledge  of  market  resources  for  sales  promotion 
talent,  for  style  sense,  and  for  ability  to  create  and  hold 
not  only  consumer  preference  but  your  floor  sales  talent 
as  well.  As  for  the  trading  ability  and  knowledge  of 
market  resources  that  I  mention,  that  will  be  amply 
furnished  by  his  New  York  office  who  will  do  the  nec¬ 
essary  research  of  resources  for  the  stores’  merchan¬ 
dise  selectors  to  follow. 
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3'heii  there  is  the  element  of  time.  The  buyer  who  has 
to  shop  hundreds  of  sales  rooms  to  make  sure  of  his 
j^round  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  to 
the  one  who  can  ^et  more  good  information  in  15  min¬ 
utes  at  his  Xew  York  office  than  he  could  acquire  in  as 
many  days  sitting  in  show  rooms  and  making  com])ari- 
sons  of  lines.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  way  the  big  stores 
are  doing  it  and  the  smaller  merchants  must  take  their 
cue  from  their  big  brothers  who  generally  know  best. 

More  scientific  cooperation  with  your  New  York  or¬ 
ganization.  (jet  together  meetings  at  stated  intervals 
and  for  stated  purposes.  Group  directors  designated  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  your  buyers  with  their  Xew 
York  colleagues.  In  other  words,  to  counsel  together 
and  buy  together  like  solier-minded  business  men  band¬ 
ed  together  for  a  common  cause,  namely :  to  win  out 
in  the  retail  merchandising  field. 

The  thing  is  so  simjile.  I  remember  years  ago  I  saw 
a  numlier  of  Italians  huddled  together  with  a  leader  bi 
their  mid.st  and  this  leader  was  collecting  quite  a  mass  of 
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well-worn  bills,  mostly  of  small  denonTinations.  1  in¬ 
vestigated  and  found  out  that  with  the  help  of  this 
leader,  these  Italians  who  were  pushcart  peddlers  were 
able  to  buy  as  a  unit,  California  fruit  at  carload  prices. 
Think  of  it !  Every  pushcart  peddler  a  carload  buyer ! 
In  that  I  saw  a  great  lesson  for  the  individual  store- 
owner. 

As  far  as  the  chain  store  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  not  only  here  to  stay  but  will  grow,  monopoliz¬ 
ing  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  retailing  than 
it  does  today.  How  will  this  affect  the  resident  buyer 
who  losses  every  now  and  then  some  good  store  that 
sells  out?  On  this  score  I  am  not  at  all  worried.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  independent  store-owner  who  has  not 
done  so  already,  is  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity 
(tf  working  together  with  his  brother  merchant  through 
'^ome  com|)etent  central  agency,  and  this  is  the  com 
modity  which  the  well-organized  Xew  ^’ork  Inning 
office  has  to  supply. 


The  Value  of  Exchanging  Ideas  and  Group  Purchasing 

By  D.wii)  Ovens,  Secretary  &  (i«neral  Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  (Charlotte,  N.  C. 


MAXY  retail  merchants  are  suffering  from  more 
or  less  exaggerated  cases  of  hysteria,  due  to  what 
they  call  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  Industry. 
Itt  other  words,  they  are  just  scared  to  death  over  the 
inroads  of  the  chains  and  the  many  combines,  amalga¬ 
mations,  and  mergers  that  are  taking  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  right  now.  Perhaps  there  are  grounds  for  a  little 
of  this  fright,  because,  undoubte(lly,  the  department 
store  business  is  going  through  a  period  of  some  sort 
of  readjustment. 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  since  the  first  chains  w'ere 
organized  m  the  5  and  10c  stores.  Next  came  the  5c 
to  $5.00  units  and  along  with  them  the  big  nation-wide 
chains  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Company,  and  later 
in  the  low  price  field,  Penney’s,  Grant’s,  and  others 
started  operating  in  all  progressive  towns  and  cities. 
Later  still,  came  the  mail-order  houses,  taking  their 
business  to  the  public,  and  establishing  stores  and  dis¬ 
tributing  points  in  many  cities.  A  necessity  they  had 
to  face  on  account  of  the  automobiles  and  good  roads. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  fore-runners,  whose  successes 
led  the  way  to  the  organization  of  the  chains  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  which  are  now  upsetting  the  mental 
balance  of  the  inde])endent  store  operators  all  over  the 
country.  Today  department  stores  are  forming  chains 
all  about  us,  and  none  of  us  are  surprised  to  wake  up 
any  morning  to  find  that  another  independent  neighbor 
has  gone  over  to  the  “enemy”.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
come  the  independent  merchants  banding  together  in 
groups  for  self  protection. 

The  special  comfort  we  get  out  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  almost  without  exception  the  dominant  store 
in  all  the  major  cities  is  still  an  independent  store.  And 
whether  it  will  remain  so  or  not  depends  on  how  pro¬ 
gressively  it  is  operated,  and  how  much  of  the  good 
qualities,  and  proven  methods  of  the  chains  it  can  in¬ 


corporate  into  its  business.  Exchanging  ideas  with  a 
group  of  non-competitive  independent  stores  is  a  big 
step  in  this  direction. 

Method  of  Operation  of  One  Research  Group 

More  than  a  year  ago  under  the  guidance  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (joods  Association,  a  Southern 
Research  Association,  composed  of  J.  (joldsmith  &  .Son 
Co.,  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  'I'halhimer  Brothers  Inc.,  of 
Richmond,  \’a.,  Burdine's,  in  Miami,  Fla.  Maas  Bros., 
in  Tampa  Fla.,  and  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
was  formed.  The  executives  of  these  stores  have  been 
getting  together  for  three  days'  (piarterly  meetings  held 
in  a  member  store.  The  stores  exchange  all  their  con¬ 
fidential  figures,  and  all  vital  operating  facts  that  enter 
into  the  running  of  a  store. 

The  first  day’s  meeting  is  given  up  to  a  study  of  these 
figures  and  an  exchange  of  ideas,  sale  plans,  buying 
information,  and  other  things  of  interest  to  the  group. 
Department  by  department  is  compared,  particularly 
good  records  inquired  into  and  bad  ones  jjointed  out 
and  carefully  analyzed. 

The  next  day,  the  grouj)  divides  into  committees  for 
a  survey  of  the  local  store.  This  is  painstakingly  done 
and  the  entire  organization  and  all  methods  of  operation 
are  studied  from  top  to  bottom.  One  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  store  controllers,  makes  a  study  of  the 
office  set-up  which  include^  methods  of  accounting  and 
credit  control.  The  figures  of  all  the  stores  in  this  group 
are  on  an  exact  comparable  basis,  and  thus  give  every 
member  of  the  group  the  benefit  of  any  good  job  which 
might  be  done  by  any  member. 

Another  committee  makes  a  study  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division,  which  includes  the  advertising  policy  and 
sales  planning  methods,  with  a  view  toward  seeing  that 
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there  is  a  proper  coordination  between  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing. 

Another  studies  the  physical  condition  of  the  store, 
the  lay-out  of  its  departments,  its  cleanliness  and  order, 
the  window  display  and  interior  trims. 

Another  takes  up  the  study  of  the  personnel.  Are 
the  salesi)eople  properly  trained?  Is  the  service  up  to 
the  standard  of  present  day  practice  ? 

Another  makes  a  study  of  the  merchandise  and  re¬ 
views  such  questions  as  price  lining,  stock  control,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  merchandise  section. 

The  third  day  these  typewritten  reports  are  read  in 
an  open  meeting  by  the  Chairman  of  each  committee, 
there  being  present  all  members  of  the  group,  together 
with  the  executives  of  the  store  being  studied. 

Advantages  to  Individual  Stores 

I'he  main  object  of  these  store  studies,  or  reports, 
on  the  condition  of  the  business,  is  to  jKjint  out  the 
blunders  being  made  by  the  store  under  consideration, 
riie  old  idea,  when  a  visiting  merchant  went  to  .see 
you  was  that  he  told  you  how  fine  a  store  you  had, 
patted  you  on  the  back  and  told  you  what  a  great  mer¬ 
chant  you  were.  He  made  you  feel  good.  Hut  the  new 
idea  behind  this  research  group  is  to  tell  you  where 
and  how  you  can  improve  o])erating  methods,  and  how 
bad  you  are. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  store  study  is  invaluable, 
in  that  you  get  the  opinions  of  fifteen  or  more  success¬ 
ful  merchants  about  the  efficiency  of  your  store.  The 
e.xecutives  of  every  store  studied  have  declared  that 
these  reports  have  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
them,  and  in  fact,  could  scarcely  l)e  bought  at  any  price. 
Since  these  stores  have  been  visited  by  the  group  mem¬ 
bers,  dozens  of  recommendations  have  been  made  and 
carried  out  that  have  proven  of  tremendous  value. 

The  first  store  study  was  made  by  this  group  in  the 
Goldsmith  Store  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  was  attended 
largely  by  controllers,  and  some  of  the  junior  execu¬ 
tives.  And  now  at  all  recent  studies,  the  owners  and 
chief  executives  of  the  businesses  have  been  present. 
This  proves  that  the  idea  has  been  sold  to  all  the  chief 
operating  heads. 

Cooperative  Promotions 

.Another  advantage  this  Southern  Research  Group 
e.xpects  to  get  out  of  their  organization  is  the  holding 
in  each  store  every  year,  four  or  five  store-wide  events. 
Xumber  one  being  a  January  Clearance  Sale,  number 
two  a  May  Style  Promotional  Event,  number  three  an 
•August  Clearance  Sale,  number  four  an  October  Gol¬ 
den  Harvest  Sale,  or  an  event  featuring  style  merchan¬ 
dise.  number  five  Ixring  the  Holiday  Opening  Sale. 
These  events  are  to  be  run  for  three  days  in  all  stores 
simultaneously  and  the  buyers  will  be  sent  to  Xew 
A'ork  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  merchandise. 

Daily  telegraphic  reports  are  to  be  exchanged  among 
all  stores,  sales  quotas  to  be  given  every  department  in 
all  stores,  and  a  prize  or  banner  awarded  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  showing  the  largest  increase  over  its  quota.  Our 
thought  is  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  incentive  for  a 
hosiery  buyer,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to  display  over 
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his  department  a  banner  indicating  that  he  had  the 
leading  hosiery  department  in  the  group  of  five  stores. 

Group  Purchasing 

This  group  now  operates  its  own  buying  office  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  outstanding  resident  buying 
organizations  in  Xew  York.  A  space  30  x  70  feet  is 
used,  that  is  to  be  manned  by  a  manager,  who  is  an 
experienced  buyer  and  executive,  a  secretary  and  anoth¬ 
er  assistant  or  two.  This  more  or  less  skeleton  office 
set-up  works  in  close  coojieration  and  harmony  with  the 
buying  office  of  which  it  is  a  i>art,  and  uses  all  the 
facilities,  market  information,  buying  knowledge  and 
expertness  of  the  entire  personnel.  The  group  has  an 
annual  gross  business  of  approximately  $18,000,000.00. 
.And  it  has  been  found  in  the  limited  i)eriod  the  New 
A’ork  Office  has  been  operated,  that  this  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  buying  combination  for  the  .sources  of  supply. 

( )ne  morning  two  hundred  and  fifty  salesmen  visited  the 
office. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  getting  together  in 
this  group  is  going  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  purchases  of  such  things  as  store  supplies,  display 
fixtures,  and  the  like. 

Hut  this  is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the 
value  of  having  all  of  the  buyers  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  get  together  to  exchange  information  as  to  sources 
of  supply,  style,  and  price. 

The  Future  of  the  Independent  Store 

A  project  like  ours  has  the  advantages  of  the  chain 
buying  idea,  plus  individual  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to 
the  independent  unit  back  home,  as  well  as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  a  part 
of  our  organization  to  put  over  a  big  job  and  make  a 
success  of  this  unit  idea. 

A  department  store  is  a  highly  personal  sensitive 
thing.  Its  vital  thing  is  its  manpower.  The  priceless 
thing  is  its  organization  of  men  and  women  that  have 
been  gotten  together  through  the  years.  W'hen  you  have 
that  right,  you  have  the  vital  thing  in  the  organization 
and  we  hope  to  weave  that  thing  around  his  boying  idea 
and  carry  the  enthusiasm  and  this  individual  thing  that 
you  can’t  buy  for  dollars  and  cents,  into  the  job.  As 
long  as  you  keep  that,  you  can  wipe  out  a  city.  They 
wii)ed  out  Chicago  in  the  great  fire.  The  earthquake 
tcKjk  away  San  Francisco.  The  fire  again  in  Haltimore 
wiped  that  city  out  and  then  the  night  wind  blew  in  from 
the  ocean  and  devastated  Miami.  And  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  greater  things  came 
for  the  future  because  the  vital  thing  in  the  cities,  the 
dominant  i)ersonal  thing,  recreated  bigger  industries  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  .A  store  is  not  a  thing  of  brick 
and  stone  and  mortar.  Tt  is  not  a  thing  where  you 
can  buy  it  by  the  jxjund  or  sell  it  by  the  yard ;  it  is  a 
human  thing  on  which  you  can  put  no  i)rice  ticket  in  the 
market  of  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  human 
instrument  on  which  the  great  merchant  plays  like  a 
mastermind. 

We  are  proud  of  our  organization  and  we  see  around 
us  an<l  are  nervous  about  the  chances  that  the  inde- 
C  on  fin  tied  on  paeje  3f)4 
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Consolidations  and  Mergers' 

Their  Potential  Advantages  and  Limitations 

An  address  by  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Merchandising  and  Publicity,  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  18th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  first  great  advantage  of  consolidations  or  mer¬ 
gers  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  large  amounts 
of  capital  through  public  participation.  Today  it 
is  much  easier  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  through 
commercial  banking  institutions  or  through  banking 
houses,  investment  houses,  houses  of  issue  which  are 
in  that  particular  business,  than  it  is  to  go  to  your  hank. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  cities  that  haven’t  large 
banking  institutions  and  who  often  refuse  or  are  obliged 
to  decline  large  loans  or  substantial  loans  for  capital 
purposes. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  private  concerns  to  finance 
on  that  basis  and  so  more  and  more  public  financing 
is  taking  place  because  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  these 
large  sums  for  purposes  of  expansion,  and  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  show  them  is  that  you  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  success. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  profit 
through  acquisition  and  growth.  For  instance,  one  con¬ 
cern  merges  with  another  and  it  grows  just  by  the 
amount  of  the  business  of  the  other  concern  and  so 
secures  a  larger  growth  in  an  institution  than  you  can 
possibly  get  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  business. 

Such  a  merger  has  its  limitations  as  well,  but  the 
opportunity  is  extraordinary  for  growth  and  also  for 
profit;  and  inasmuch  as  the  situation  today  in  our  fi¬ 
nancial  system  is  such  that  it  is  being  based  on  earning 
power  pretty  much,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  growths  if  you  can  show  profits.  That 
is  being  done,  as  we  know,  in  certain  mergers  that  have 
taken  place  and  others  similar  to  them  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  develop. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  merger  or  the  large  com¬ 
bination  which  has  the  opportunity  of  very  great  pur¬ 
chasing  power ;  this  of  course,  is  a  decided  advantage  if 
it  IS  properly  used. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  at  the  present  time, 
the  purchasing  power  of  large  units  and  large  organiza¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  disturbing  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  seems  that  the  intelligent  thing  for  these 
large  corporations  and  consolidations  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  producer’s  mind  is  set  at  rest  about  these  large 
companies  and  large  corporations  using  their  power  to 
crowd  out  the  producer  or  not  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  decent  living  and  a  decent  showing. 
Unless  they  do  this  then,  of  course,  retaliation  is  bound 
to  result,  price  agreements  will  come  and  combinations 
of  manufacturers  will  develop  and  make  it  all  the  more 
difficult. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  industry  can  succeed  if  the 
industries  that  are  supplying  it  with  the  merchandise 
it  sells  do  not  also  succeed.  It  seems  to  me  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  intelligent  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  right 
opportunities  and  so  organize  and  constitute  your  buy¬ 


ing  power  that  producers,  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  merchandise  can  also  make  a  decent  living,  so  that 
they  will  be  helping  to  boost  this  sort  of  thing,  instead 
of  condemning  it.  I  want  to  assure  you  at  the  present 
time,  from  my  experience,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  producer  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  him  with  respect  to  his  future. 

Of  course,  large  consolidations  can  have  very  effec¬ 
tive  management.  They  are  in  a  jxjsition  to  secure  the 
best  talent  available,  and  we  all  know  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  these  large  concerns,  is  to  have  the 
right  kind  of  personnel — the  right  sort  of  man  power. 
These  corporations,  of  course,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
get  that. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  consolidation,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  units,  is  the  opportunity  for  one 
unit  to  check  the  other.  We  are  all  hearing  about  de¬ 
partments  and  businesses  in  their  entirety  and  of  the 
wonderful  things  they  are  doing.  We  tell  our  buyers 
and  merchandise  people  about  it.  They  say,  “That  is 
all  bunk,  that  is  just  hearsay.  We  don’t  believe  it.” 
But  when  you  get  down  to  facts,  and  have  before  you 
the  actual  operations  of  these  various  units,  you  can 
check  them  up  and  call  your  people  and  say,  “This  is 
what  that  person  is  doing”,  or  “This  is  what  that  con¬ 
cern  is  doing,”  and  you  get  not  only  a  healthy  competi¬ 
tion  but  you  get  more,  you  find  out  pretty  quickly 
whether  you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  department  and 
you  are  in  a  position  to  find  just  about  what  is  the 
matter  with  it. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  is  taking  place  in  these  consolidations.  Any¬ 
way,  if  it  isn’t,  it  should  be,  because  it  is  of  inestimable 
value. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
that  consolidation  by  itself  will  be  a  panacea  for  weak 
stores,  that  if  they  consolidate  and  form  a  combination 
with  some  stronger  stores,  this  will  remedy  their  weak¬ 
ness.  In  the  last  analysis,  no  organization  can  stand 
very  long  with  that  kind  of  thing.  Unless  there  is 
some  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  any  concern  that 
is  taken  in,  such  a  concern  soon  loses  its  value  and  we 
know  what  will  happen. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  they  can  put  any  kind  of  a 
business  even  if  they  succeed  in  doing  it  into  an  organ¬ 
ization  or  combination  and  believe  that  they  have  thus 
solved  their  problem  is  much  mistaken. 

Before  any  store  goes  into  any  organization  or  any 
consolidation  or  combination,  it  ought  to  have  its  own 
house  in  order  and  have  something  of  value  it  can 
contribute.  If  the  store  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
won’t  last  long  in  an  organization  that  is  properly  man¬ 
aged. 

Continued  on  page  362 
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Retail  Store  Men  to  School 

By  B.  G.  Hawkins.  Director,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  tremendous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
(luring  the  last  ten  years  in  the  retail  store  field 
make  necessary  a  far  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
practical  economic  principles  in  the  field  of  retailing 
than  ever  before. 

What  changes  will  occur  during  the  next  ten  years 
are,  as  we  all  realize,  the  most  important  problems 
facing  us.  At  present,  internal  questions  such  as  mer¬ 
chandise  control  and  organization  have  the  center  of  the 
stage;  and  externally  mergers,  chain  stores  and  branch 
stores  occupy  every  executive’s  thoughts.  How  is  the 
average  retail  store  to  keep  its  younger  men  abreast 
of  these  developments  and  prepare  them  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  they  must  assume  in  the  near 
future?  This  (luestion  has  arisen  periodically  in  the 
minds  of  our  senior  executives.  Education  and  actual 
experience  can  be  the  only  answer  to  this  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  broader  prob¬ 
lems  would  not  lie  met  satisfactorily  by  courses  in  the 
individual  store. 

Last  year,  the  Harvard  University  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  experimented  with  a  plan  of  hold¬ 
ing  here  in  Boston  a  Special  Session  for  men  in  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  retail  stores.  When  the  plans  for  this 
session  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Company  officials,  they  decided  to  send  Mr. 
W.  Everett  and  myself  to  study  this  experiment  at 
first  hand. 

Special  Session — The  thought  back  of  the  Special 
Session  was  simple.  Its  object  was  to  broaden  perspec¬ 
tive,  stimulate  thought,  seek  out  underlying  principles 
and  trends,  and  furnish  a  method  of  approach  to  man¬ 
agement  problems.  \'^arious  retail  stores  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada  and  England  were  informed  of  the  plan 
and  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Session.  It 
was  explained  that  men  who  had  had  practical  training 
in  retail  distribution  would  be  admitted  irrespective  of 
their  previous  collegiate  training.  In  other  words,  the 
Harvard  Business  School  was  planning  to  make  all  its 
work  available  to  retail  stores  without  surrounding  its 
plan  with  the  usual  barriers  of  “previous  scholastic 
training’’.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  they  would 
accept  students  indiscriminately.  They  were  not  ac¬ 
cepting  young  men  just  out  of  college ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  expected  the  different  stores  to  send  men  who  had 
had  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  retail  experience — 
men  who  would  be  able  to  contribute  materially  to  the 
discussions.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  indicated  clearly  the  present  day  tendency  of 
business  and  business  education  to  converge.  The  closer 
the  two  become  without  either  one’s  losing  its  identity 
or  the  realization  of  its  true  functions,  the  better  busi¬ 
ness  educaion  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  more  important  it  will  become  in  aiding  busi¬ 
ness  directly  and  in  fostering  the  development  of  the 
professional  spirit  in  business. 

Store  Management  Course— The  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  another  feature  of  the  plan  which  interested 


us  very  much.  In  the  Retail  Store  Management  Course, 
for  example,  all  the  work  which  the  School  offers  in 
the  field  of  retail  distribution  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  its  regular  winter  course  was  to  be  pooled  and 
presented  in  logical  form  as  the  study  of  Retail  Store 
Management.  Therefore,  any  one  attending  the  Session 
would  not  dabble  here  and  there  in  a  miscellany  of 
subjects,  but  would  spend  his  entire  time  studying  and 
discussing  retail  store  problems.  While  the  general  idea 
of  the  Special  Session  appealed  to  us,  we  nevertheless, 
wondered  if  the  development  of  these  plans  would  be 
practical. 

Would  the  cases  and  problems  used  be  significant? 
Would  the  men  conducting  the  course  be  pedantic  or 
would  they  be  flexible  minded?  Would  stores  send  men 
of  the  desired  calibre?  After  reading  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  men  attending  and  the  stores  which  they 
represented,  and  after  attending  the  first  session  and 
meeting  the  men  who  were  enrolled,  I  realized  that  the 
Harvard  Business  School  had  outlined  for  itself  no 
simple  task. 

Here  was  a  responsible  group  of  men  representing 
all  phases  of  store  operation  coming  from  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Harrod’s,  Ltd.,  London;  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago;  The  White  House.  San  Francisco; 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  and  William 
Taylor  Son  &  Company,  Cleveland.  Business  men  were 
actually  going  to  school.  A  feeling  of  inquiry  and 
equality  pervaded  the  meetings.  After  the  first  few 
sessions  the  spirit  of  the  men  was  to  absorb  everything 
possible  from  the  Sessions  and  contribute  liberally  from 
their  own  fund  of  practical  knowledge.  However,  they 
were  not  attending  for  academic  discussions  or  to  spend 
an  interminable  period  of  time  discussing  small,  unim¬ 
portant,  and  insignificant  questions.  Many  of  the  men 
had  special  theories  and  hobbies  of  their  own  relating 
to  their  stores’  policy,  which  they  defended  ardently. 
Generally  these  policies  appeared  almost  sacred  to  them 
and  it  was  evident  that  sharp  discussions  might  arise, 
and  they  did. 

The  Session  was  not  a  healthy  place  for  pet  schemes 
or  preconceived  ideas. 

Instruction  Methods — Thirty-six  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada  and  England 
attended  the  Session.  The  instruction  methods  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  were  particularly  well  adapted 
to  such  a  representative  group  of  retail  store  men. 
There  was  little  lecturing,  there  were  no  dictorial  opin¬ 
ions  handed  down,  nor  was  there  coercion  of  logical 
conclusions  to  pseudo-principles.  In  order  to  insure 
the  most  effective  use  of  time,  cases  and  problems  were 
assigned  ahead  and  the  men  attending  were  requested 
to  prepare  critical  analyses  of  the  different  problems. 

Store  Operation — One  of  the  first  questions  which 
precipitated  general  discussion  and  one  which  continued 
throughout  the  entire  Session  was  that  of  close  control 
as  opposed  to  individual  freedom  in  store  operation. 

Continued  on  pa^e  358 
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WITH  this  meeting  the  Controllers’  Congress  com¬ 
pletes  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  These 
ten  years  have  been  busy,  interesting,  and  we 
hope,  fruitful  years  of  work.  This  same  period  of  time 
has  unquestionably  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  long  history  of  the  retail  industry. 

This  organization  has  been  transformed  in  ten  years 
from  an  experiment  to  an  established  institution ;  it  has 
provided  a  Clearing  House  where  technical  problems  in 
retail  Store  Management  and  Control  could  be  presented 
and  discussed ;  it  has  aided  in  securing  standardization 
of  accounting  procedure  in  i  etail  establishments ;  and 
it  has  made  possible  through  such  standardization,  the 
collection  of  accurate  data,  through  which  the  function 
of  retail  distribution  could  be  placed  on  a  more  .scientific 
basis. 

About  two  years  ago,  we  made  another  experiment — 
the  plan  of  providing  a  General  Manager  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  activities  of  the  Congress — particu¬ 
larly,  the  New  York  office  contact  with  our  members. 
This  has  worked  out  admirably,  as  the  demands  of  the 
office  of  Chairman  are  reduced  to  those  of  executive 
supervision  only,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  adminis¬ 
ter  these  duties  at  a  distance  from  headtjuarters. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  New  York  office 
responds  to  thousands  of  requests  for  information,  and 
counsels  establishments,  not  only  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  all  over  the  globe.  Recently,  they  had  visits 
from  members  from  Japan,  Germany  and  England. 

I  will  now  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  you 
my  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Congress  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  together  with  my  recommendations  for 
the  future  scope  of  our  organization. 

The  Expense  Manual: 

For  several  years  many  of  our  stores  had  been  classi¬ 
fying  their  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  Standard 
Method  of  Accounting  as  prepared  by  the  original  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standardization.  While  this  Classification 
was  quite  an  achievement  at  the  time  it  was  prepared, 
and  far  in  advance  of  anv  other  work  that  had  been 


done  along  this  line,  it  was  considered  inadequate  due 
to  the  developments  that  had  taken  place  in  Retailing 
during  the  past  few  years.  Therefore,  during  the  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  this  city  in  1927,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
l)ointe<l  to  study  the  then  existing  Standard  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Expense  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  revision ;  crystalize  any  discreiiancies.  re¬ 
construct  and  manualize  the  classifications. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  this  jiurpose  consisted 
of : 

C.  S.  Carroll,  Conrad  &  Co..  Boston,  Chairman. 

H.  B.  Brohm,  Weibodlt  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lee  Dodson,  Elder  &  Johnston  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Oscar  Smith.  C.  H.  Yeager  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

B.  M.  Wemhold,  .Strouse-Hirschherg  Co..  Youngs¬ 
town.  Ohio. 

B.  Earl  Puckett.  Fred.  Loeser  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  McEachern,  Ernst  &  Ernst.  Detroit. 

J.  W.  Eadie,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Eadie  &  Co..  Boston. 

E.  H.  Scull.  E.  H.  Scull  Co..  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

J.  P.  Friedman.  Touche-Niven,  New  York. 

Six  Controllers  and  four  Public  .Accountants. 

In  addition  to  this  Committee,  valuable  assistance 
was  rendered  by  Retail  Research  Association,  through 
C.  B.  Clark,  the  Specialty  Stores  .Association,  through 
Miss  Frances  Rimhach.  and  our  own  New  York  office, 
through  M.  A.  Richardson.  General  Manager. 

During  the  year  1927  and  the  early  part  of  1928, 
numerous  meetings  were  held  in  various  cities,  and  con¬ 
siderable  time  was  devoted  to  this  extremely  imi)ortant 
assignment. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Controllers'  Congress  in  Convention  at 
Boston  in  May.  1928,  and  the  Committee  was  authorized 
to  jiroceed  with  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
Manual  to  our  members. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  found  that  a  number  of 
refinements  were  necessary.  In  making  these  refine¬ 
ments  considerable  work  was  involved,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  making  some  minor  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 
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Finally,  the  Expense  Manual,  together  with  the  Index 
was  edited,  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  and  through  an  arrangement 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  was 
also  distributed  to  its  members. 

You  have  just  received  four  other  sections  of  the 
Manual  that  have  been  completed  during  the  present 
year,  which  are: 

Special  Explanations, 

Adjustment  of  Natural  Divisions. 

Presentation  and  Exchange  of  Statistics  and  . 

Leased  Departments. 

These  sections  of  the  Manual  have  necessitated  many 
additional  meetings ;  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
expense.  The  Expense  Manual  Comimttee  is  entitled 
to  the  whole-hearted  appreciation  of  the  entire  retail 
craft,  as  the  work  has  l)een  hard,  and  the  contribution 
of  time  and  money  to  make  this  Standardization  ixjssi- 
l)le.  has  been  considerable.  This  Committee  courage¬ 
ously  undertook  and  accomplished  a  titanic  job. 

The  new  Expense  Manual  has  l)een  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  has  l)een  most  favorably  commented 
upon,  not  only  by  members  of  our  own  organization, 
hut  by  other  organizations  interested  in  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  recjuest  for  additional  copies  has  been  the 
greatest  we  have  ever  enjoyed  for  any  other  publication, 
and  we  exj)ect  a  large  number  of  stores  to  adopt  this 
classification  for  their  next  accounting  period. 

I  do  not  believe  that  too  much  can  l)e  said  about 
this  Manual,  as  it  is  really  the  first  liasis  for  classi¬ 
fication  of  accounts  with  the  definition  of  items  to  Ik; 
included  thereunder,  that  has  been  issued,  thereby 
affording  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  figures  between 
stores. 

The  Manual  definitely  defines  the  various  accounts 
that  should  be  maintained,  and  provides  for  further 
expansion  if  desired.  The  accounts  defined  were  de¬ 
termined  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  being  able  to 
obtain  national  comparison.  Individual  stores  may. 
if  they  so  desire,  have  further  classifications  in  any  of 
the  Natural  Divisions,  or  by  function  or  sub- functions, 
so  long  as  the  segregations  made  mav  be  combined  into 
the  group  outlined  for  external  comparisons. 

The  Manual  also  includes  a  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Index  whereby  each  item  of  expense  incurred 
in  retail  store  operation  is  set  forth,  together  with  the 
Account  number  to  which  it  should  be  charged. 

When  the  Ex{)ense  Manual  Committee  made  its  re¬ 
port  at  the  Boston  Convention  last  year,  they  were 
unable  to  make  any  recommendations  covering  the  ever 
present  problem  of  the  distribution  of  prorated  expense. 
Your  Chairman  re-appointed  the  same  Committee  to 
handle  this  pro-ration  problem.  They  have  had  many 
meetings  mostly  stormy  ones,  during  the  past  year,  and 
their  recommendations  will  lie  presented  to  this  gather¬ 
ing  on  Thursday.  It  is  hoped  that  with  your  assist¬ 
ance.  we  will  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  vexatious 
problem. 

'I'he  Expense  Manual  Committee  also  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  the  difficult  problem  of  Work¬ 
room  Procedure,  and  while  this  section  of  the  Manual 
is  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  is  perhaps  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  any  contribution  that  has  ever  been  made 
on  this  subject,  yet  the  Committee  does  not  feel  that  it 


is  entirely  satisfactory  for  distribution,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  a  sub-committee,  composed  of  some  of  the 
members  of  their  present  Committee,  together  with  a 
few  store  managers,  lie  appointed  for  the  further  study 
of  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that  a  solution  lie  reached 
that  will  jirove  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  retail  craft. 

Statistics 

During  the  i>ast  year,  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
through  the  admirable  cooperation  of  its  members, 
were  enabled  to  compile  Departmental  Statistics  for  the 
various  functions  of  operations.  These  compilations 
are  as  follows: 

Operating  Expenses 

Administrative.  Tenancy,  Total  (Occupancy,  News- 
jKijjer,  Advertising,  Total  Publicity,  Buying,  Selling, 
'I'otal  Exjjense. 

Selling  Salaries 

Selling  Salaries,  All  other  Selling  expense,  Delivery, 
I'otal  Selling. 

Merchandise  Statistics 

Initial  Markup.  Markdowns.  Stock  Shortages,  Work¬ 
room  Costs,  Cash  Discounts,  Gross  Profit,  Turnover. 
Sales  and  Stock  |)ercentage  to  last  year.  Returns,  Sales 
l)er  square  foot.  Sales  and  Stock  of  each  dejiartment  as 
related  to  total  store  .sales  and  stock. 

During  the  past  year  many  detailed  statistical  com¬ 
pilations  were  made,  the  coo{)eration  on  which  was  most 
encouraging,  and  the  results  of  these  studies  were  well 
received  by  j)articipating  members. 

Perhaps,  the  two  outstanding  reports  of  the  year 
were : 

Trend  of  Sales 

This  report  showed  the  trend  of  sales  by  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927,  expressed  in 
terms  of  percent  to  sales  of  1924.  This  report  was 
published  in  practically  every  trade  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  many  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers.  We 
exi)ect  to  build  on  this  report  for  ensuing  years. 

Sales-Advertising  Ratios 

This  report  covered  the  sales  monthly  in  percent  to 
total  year’s  sales  of  each  department ;  also  the  percent 
of  advertising  expended  monthly  of  the  total  year’s 
advertising  appropriation  of  each  department.  This 
report  was  not  only  of  value  to  the  Controller,  but  to 
the  Advertising  Manager  as  well,  in  the  preparation  of 
Departmental  Advertising  Budgets. 

In  January,  1929,  a  Flash  Report  was  compiled  and 
issued.  This  report  indicated  the  trend  of  sales  as 
compared  with  previous  year ;  which  departments  show¬ 
ed  gains,  and  which  losses,  together  with  comments  on 
the  outlook  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Work  For  Croups 

As  during  previous  years,  several  reorganizations 
were  conducted.  However,  during  the  past  year  this 
work  was  discouraged  by  our  Staff,  inasmuch  as  the 
time  consumed  in  such  work  acted  as  a  handicap  to  the 
purpose  of  the  office,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
to  the  membership  as  a  whole.  In  some  cases,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  make  visits  to  stores  to  give  counsel.  We 
also  visited  stores,  at  their  request,  to  furnish  advice 
as  to  systems  and  methods  to  l)e  employed  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  their  business.  Considerable  work  of  this  nature 
could  be  handled,  if  we  considered  it  advisable  to  en¬ 
large  our  staff.  At  present  only  a  moderate  charge  is 
made  to  cover  actual  cost  attached  to  visit. 

Research  Groups 

The  three  Research  Groups — Southern,  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern,  organized  almost  two  years  ago, 
were  operated  throughout  the  year,  and  the  membership 
increased. 

The  conduct  of  these  Groups  consists  of  a  monthly 
exchange  of  statistics,  and  a  quarterly  meeting  at  one 
of  the  member  stores,  where  highlights  of  specific 
operations  are  discussed.  A  store  study  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  visited  is  conducted.  These  studies  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  and  each  investigator  renders  a  thor¬ 
ough  report  on  his  findings,  together  with  definite 
recommendations  covering  changes  necessary  to  make 
for  more  efficient  operation.  These  studies  have  proved 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  stores  visited,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  them  thousands  of  dollars  in  opera¬ 
ting  costs,  as  well  as  adding  volume  at  a  profit.  These 
quaraterly  meetings  are  held  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Congress. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  nucleus  for  a  new  group, 
which  we  hope  will  be  organized  and  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  this 
Convention. 

The  original  thought  behind  the  idea  of  Research 
Group  Organization  by  the  Congress  was  to  carry  di¬ 
rect  service  to  our  smaller  stores  who  needed  it  badly. 
Prior  to  this  movement  the  atteitdance  at  our  annual 
convention  from  the  Southern  States  was  very,  very 
small.  According  to  information  received,  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  of  our  members  at  this  Convention  will  be 
made  up  of  our  members  from  the  South.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  store  of  the  three  Southern  Research  Groups  will 
be  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates.  In  our  Tues¬ 
day  Evening  Session,  designed  for  Smaller  Stores,  four 
out  of  the  five  men  chosen  to  lead  discussions  are  Con¬ 
trollers  in  our  Research  Group  Stores. 

Please  pardon  me  for  dwelling  on  this  at  such  length, 
but  when  I  was  honored  with  the  Chairmanship  two 
years  ago,  one  of  my  chief  objectives  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  to  aid  the  smaller  stores  and  to  arouse  our 
Southern  merchants  to  the  value  of  organization  and 
the  dire  need  for  statistical  information  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  establishments.  I  am  gratified  that  we 
have  at  least  made  a  beginning. 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  February  of  this  year  the 
Controllers’  Congress  was  privileged  to  assume  an 
active  part. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  technical  problems. 

At  this  session  a  Committee  headed  by  C.  Leroy 
Austin,  Controller,  B.  S.  Ayers  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
presented  an  exhaustive  report  on  “The  Simplified 
Calendar  and  Its  Advantages  to  the  Retailer.”  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and 
presented  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  : 

“That  we.  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  are  in  favor  of  improving  the  calendar,  support 
the  proposal  that  an  international  conference  be  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  The 
International  Fixed  Calendar.” 


This  re.solution  was  unanimouslv  adopted  by  the  N 
R.  D.  G.  A. 

Two  sessions  were  conducted  in  Ihe  main  ballroom, 
one  of  which  was  held  jointly  with  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division. 

The  speakers  on  these  occasions  were  in  all  instances 
Controllers  from  member  stores,  and  their  presenta¬ 
tions  were  timely  and  well  received. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  inception  of  the  Congress 
we  were  able  to  publish  these  proceedings  and  distribute 
them  to  our  memliers.  While  the  expense  involved  is  an 
elepient  that  must  be  given  careful  consideration,  yet 
the  reception  was  so  cordial  I  hope  we  may  l)e  able 
to  continue  this  practice. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  cooperated  extensively 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  Census  of  Distribution,  and  our  representative  has 
attended  the  various  meetings  held  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  conduct  of  this  study.  We  have  also  been  repre¬ 
sented  at  conferences  held  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  connection  with  studies  made  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Depreciation  Study 

Your  Board  of  Directors  in  C)ctober  last  accepted 
an  invitation  extended  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  to  participate  in  a  study  of  Depreciation  Rates 
in  the  retail  industry.  Subsequently  we  were  notified 
by  the  Bureau  that  this  project  would  be  abandoned. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  was  also  repre.senterl  on 
a  Committee  appointed  for  a  study  of  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  simplification  of  supplies,  which  study  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  This  committee  has  held  several  meet¬ 
ings  and  laid  out  a  tentative  plan  for  its  conduct.  It  is 
expected  that  during  this  year  this  study  will  l)e  handled 
to  a  conclusion,  and  should  result  in  material  benefit. 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  more  than 
usual  interest  displayed  in  the  subject  of  Markdowns. 
Naturally,  the  Controller  assumes  a  very  important  part 
in  the  consideration  of  this  item,  as  the  cost  of  Mark- 
downs  is  only  exceeded  by  Pay  Roll  Expense. 

Some  time  ago  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress  sponsored  and  approved 
a  Manual  for  the  Classification  of  Markdowns.  This 
Manual  had  a  wdde  distribution. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  been  reluctant,  how¬ 
ever,  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  education  of  stores 
along  the  classification  of  Markdowns  as  outlined,  real 
izing  there  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  various  classifications.  Many  stores  were 
interpreting  the  same  Markdowns  by  various  classes, 
and  a  compilation  made  on  such  a  basis  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  and  prove  more  reactionary  than  constructive. 
Therefore,  we  have  not  approved  of  a  national  compila¬ 
tion  on  the  causes  of  Markdowns  as  classified  in  the 
Manual. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  point  these 
facts  out  to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  and 
have  been  assisted  by  various  merchandise  managers 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  called  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  causes. 

We  have  had  further  meetings  with  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  on  the  subject,  and  we  recommend 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  work  with  a  similar 
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committee  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  for 
an  additional  study  of  the  Morkdown  situation  and  the 
compilation  of  a  detailed  Markdown  Classification. 
Such  a  classification  would  be  constructed  along  similar 
lines  tc»  our  Expense  Manual,  that  is,  each  markdown 
will  be  definitely  defined  so  there  can  be  no  misinterpre¬ 
tation.  and  that  the  causes  will  fit  all  types  of  stores. 

Merchandise  Classification 

At  our  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1927,  which  was 
held  concurrently  with  the  Store  Managers’  Division, 
we  presented  a  jiajier  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  standardizing  Merchandise  Classifications.  This 
jiaper  was  a  Moses  crying  out  in  the  wilderness,  insofar 
as  it  was  perhaps  ahead  of  the  times. 

However,  this  all-important  subject,  during  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  given  very  serious  consideration  liy 
Controllers  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  by  some  of  the  most  important 
Research  Groups.  The  Groups  operated  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  stand¬ 
ard  merchandise  classification  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
porting  their  statistics  on  a  comparable  basis. 

At  our  February  Convention  we  again  presented  this 
very  important  subject,  and  by  reference  to  your  pro¬ 
gramme  you  will  note  that  on  the  last  day  of  this 
Convention  we  have  booked  a  similar  discussion. 

The  presentation  at  this  Convention,  however,  we 
are  informed,  includes  some  extremely  new  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  and  should  prove  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  craft. 

No  recommendations  will  be  made  at  this  time.  We 
will  wait  until  after  this  subject  has  been  presented 
and  discussed. 

Insurance  Division 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  approved  that  the  operation  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  be  controlled  by 
the  Congress. 

The  funds  necessary  to  oj)erate  this  Division  are  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  the  extent 
of  $9,0(X).(X)  annually.  Any  revenue  received  by  the 
Insurance  Division  will  be  credited  to  the  $9,000,  and 
any  expenditures  made  in  excess  of  the  $9,000  and  the 
revenue  received  will  be  paid  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

You  can  readily  grasp  that  the  successful  operation 
of  this  division  has  been  placed  squarely  up  to  us,  and 
unless  we  give  this  division  our  hearty  cooperation,  it 
will  entail  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Congress. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  each  of  you  do  all 
within  your  power  to  assist  this  division.  The  assistant 
in  charge  of  this  division  will  make  insurance  studies, 
similar  to  those  conducted  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Kimball,  and  naturally  the  revenue  received  therefrom, 
will  reduce  our  cost.  These  studies  it  should  be  needless 
to  say.  are  worth  many  times  more  than  the  cost  to  the 
store.  In  all  instances,  where  insurance  surveys  have 
been  made,  they  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  proceeded  with  caution  in  selecting  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Warren  Kimball,  and  hope  within  a  short 
time,  to  secure  the  man. 

The  structure  of  our  present  Convention — the  con¬ 


current  meetings  of  the  four  groups — appears  to  be 
along  the  lines  of  consolidations,  mergers,  etc. — we 
know,  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  we  are  deriving  the 
Ijenefit  of  combined  thought,  as  well  as  the  saving 
effected  in  economy  of  operation.  In  this  cycle  of  the 
predominance  of  Fashion — we  are  assuredly  Fashion- 
wise,  if  nothing  else. 

Our  program  has  l)een  developed  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  Controller  in  his  functions  is  in  reality  a 
“Storewide  Controller’’ — (with  apologies  to  Author 
(iodley),  and  he  should  undertake  the  scope  of  duties 
'which  rightfully  belong  in  his  division. 

Heretofore,  we  have  lieen  devoting  the  major  part  of 
our  convention  jieriod  to  the  discussion  of  detailed 
problems  pertaining  to  the  various  office  mechanics  and 
office  .systems.  In  this  program,  we  have  given  first 
consideration  to  the  major  problems  of  Control. 

The  Controller  is  no  longer  a  recorder  of  facts.  He 
starts  to  function  after  the  facts  have  been  recorded. 

The  Controller’s  job  is  that  of  an  analyst,  and  an 
advisor  direct  to  the  other  branches  of  mangaement, 
and  also  a  co-ordinator  of  the  various  divisions. 

In  this  program  you  will  note  that  each  function  of 
Control  has  been  given  due  consideration.  You  recall 
that  this  morning  we  had  an  outstanding  store  execu¬ 
tive  present  the  problem  of  Co-ordination  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Control,  and  interspersed  throughout  the 
sessions  you  will  note  the  Controller  in  Relation  to 
Sales  Promotion,  Credits,  Merchandise  Management 
and  Control  and  Store  Management. 

At  the  Convention  held  in  Boston  last  year,  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  proceedings  printed  in  one  book  for 
distribution  to  our  members.  We  promised  delivery 
within  a  short  time  after  the  Convention.  There  was 
an  unusual  delay,  as  our  New  York  office  was  handi¬ 
capped,  as  both  Mr.  Guernsey  and  Mr.  Wilson  had 
severed  their  connections  just  prior  to  the  Convention. 
The  tremendous  amount  of  work  entailed  in  carefully 
editing  these  proceedings  was  placed  on  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  shoulders.  At  that  time,  he  did  not  have  an 
assistant,  was  new  on  the  job — current  work  to  handle 
— an  organization  to  build  up,  etc.  This  is  our  alibi, 
and  we  ask  your  pardon  for  the  delay  in  delivery  of 
the  Proceedings.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Weden  has  been 
added  to  our  New  York  office  staff,  imd  if  you  have 
occasion  to  contact  with  your  New  York  Office,  you  will 
find  a  well  organized  and  smooth  running  Division 
under  Mr.  Richardson’s  skillful  management. 

In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Convention  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hoover,  we 
are  inaugurating  “A  Noble  Experiment’’,  that  is,  the 
Printed  Proceedings  will  be  distributed  to  those 
in  attendance  the  day  following  presentation — the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today’s  session  will  be  available  to  you  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

In  accomplishing  this,  we  have  assumed  a  great  deal 
of  extra  work,  not  to  say  anything  alxiut  the  extra 
expense  involved,  but  we  lielieve  that  if  you  receive 
these  presentations  and  discussions  while  they  are  still 
fresh  in  your  minds,  and  liefore  you  return  to  your 
stores  they  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  mak¬ 
ing  adaptation  in  your  stores,  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  issued  from  our  New  York  office  at  some 
future  time. 
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Meeting  Consumer  Demand 
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The  success  of  a  store  or  department  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  demands 
of  its  customers  are  interpreted  as  to  time  and 
(juantity  and  merchandise  is  stocked  which  will  satisfy 
this  demand.  Unfortunately  most  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  executives  are  so  busy  with  the  actual  routine  of 
tlie  buying  and  selling  transactions,  that  they  cannot 
give  the  necessary  time  to  the  broader  aspects  of  their 
problems,  to  questions  of  policy  and  to  analyses  of  their 
operations  so  as  to  determine  trends  and  to  adopt  cor¬ 
rective  measures.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  factors  which  determine  consumer 
demand  and  then  attempt  to  define  how  these  factors 
can  l)est  he  used. 

There  are  three  elements  in  meeting  consumer  de¬ 
mand  :  First,  a  knowledge  of  who  are  the  consumers 
and  what  do  they  demand — that  is.  a  knowledge  of  the 
community  in  which  a  store  is  situated;  secondly,  a 
knowledge  of  what  exists  to  supply  that  demand,  what 
are  the  primary  sources  of  merchandise  and  of  style — 
that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  market ;  and  third,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  methods  and  what  mechanisms  can  bring 
together  the  market  and  the  community.  These  are  the 
retail  operations  of  promotion,  merchandising,  control 
and  store  management  that  constitute  the  major  func¬ 
tions  of  the  store  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

Determining  the  Store  Policy 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  possible  market  it  is 
not  usually  practical  for  a  store  to  attempt  to  meet 
every  requisition  that  may  arise  in  its  community.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  sell  $22.50  evening  slippers 
and  jobs  of  high  kid  shoes  at  89  cents ;  nor  to  carry  both 
building  construction  materials  and  fine  perfumes;  and 
it  would  be  quite  unusual  to  find  a  store  catering  to  the 
conservative  black  cotton  stocking  trade  and  to  the  trade 
which  wants  the  most  extreme  Viennese  and  French 
modem  drapery  fabrics. 

The  more  progressive  stores  have  in  recent  years 
studied  their  communities  and  have  defined  their  custo¬ 
mer  objectives.  Some  of  them  have  adopted  definite 
Mrritten  policies  outlining  the  character  of  their  business, 
and  have  instructed  their  buyers,  merchandise  execu¬ 
tives  and  their  sales  promotion  people  in  these  policies. 
The  net  result  is  that,  having  written  down  their  poli¬ 
cies,  these  stores  are  shooting  at  definite  targets;  they 


know  where  they  are  going,  and  how  they  are  going  to 
get  there;  and,  having  laid  their  course,  they  are  able  to 
keep  on  it  and  to  travel  the  shortest  route  to  their  goal. 

A  store  policy,  in  the  first  place,  should  define  the 
character  of  the  business,  the  lines  of  merchandise,  the 
class  of  trade,  the  basis  and  extent  of  appeal,  and  how 
this  appeal  should  be  made.  Secondly,  it  should  define 
the  character  of  the  merchandise  to  be  offered  to  appeal 
to  its  trade,  and  whether  its  appeal  shall  be  style,  price, 
quality  and  assortment,  or  prestige;  and  thirdly,  there 
should  be  a  definition  of  the  service  the  store  shall 
render  to  appeal  to  its  trade,  the  degree  of  customer 
convenience,  charge  convenience,  and  other  facilities 
which  it  can  offer. 

A  store  should  define  the  character  of  its  business 
and  decide  what  lines  of  merchandise  it  will  handle — 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  specialty  shop  carrying  only  cloth¬ 
ing  and  accessories  for  women  and  misses,  or  whether 
it  will  add  yard  goods  and  related  lines ;  whether  it  will 
cater  to  the  children  and  to  the  men  of  the  family;  or 
whether  it  will  become  a  complete  department  store 
handling  all  wearing  apparel  and  articles  contributing 
to  one’s  appearance  and  comfort,  plus  merchandise  for 
the  various  parts  of  the  home.  Upon  such  decision  is 
based  the  knowledge  of  whether  it  meets  the  demand 
of  individuals  or  of  families. 

Determining  the  Class  of  Trade 

Next,  definite  decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  class 
of  trade  the  store  will  address  its  appeal,  from  what 
income  levels  it  will  draw  its  customers.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  an  owner  should  invest  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  there  is  a  more  restricted  limit  to  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  idea  of  how  high  and  how  low  a  store’s  range  of 
prices  should  be.  There  is.  too,  a  further  limit  to  the 
customer’s  idea  of  what  kind  of  store  she  wants  to  trade 
in.  So  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  store  to  define  its  con¬ 
sumer  objective  in  terms  of  income  groups  to  which  it 
wishes  to  cater,  and  to  meet  consumer  demand  only 
within  certain  restricted  ranges  of  price  levels.  In  the 
typical  department  store  field  there  are  usually  three 
ranges  of  price  levels,  and  within  its  own  range  each 
store  finds  plenty  of  business.  These  three  ranges  are : 
Low  to  medium 
Low  medium  to  medium  high 
Medium  high  to  high. 
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A  store  must  choose  its  price  levels  where  the  great¬ 
est  demand  exists.  The  actual  price  lines  depend  entirely 
upon  the  community,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  ease  of  the  store  in  question.  The  low  to  medium 
class  aims  at  the  very  cheap  price  levels,  the  level  just 
above  this,  and  also  the  medium  price  level.  The  medium 
to  medium  high  level  store  competes  with  the  low  to 
medium  store  in  its  two  upper  price  levels,  and  appeals 
to  a  level  of  trade  still  higher.  The  medium  high  to  high 
price  store  competes  with  the  medium  price  store  in 
its  two  upper  price  levels  and  has  a  third  which  is  in 
competition  only  with  the  very  highest.  So  the  really 
widest  and  most  inclusive  market  is  that  of  the  medium 
priced  store  which  finds  its  consumer  market  at  those 
price  levels  of  the  several  largest  income  groups.  The 
highest  income  group  is  less  numerous  but  spends  more 
because  of  desireability  than  because  of  price,  and 
buys  more  because  of  the  pleasure  of  possession  than 
of  necessity,  and  through  a  constant  api)eal  to  these 
upi)er  groups  a  standard  of  taste,  acceptance  and  de¬ 
sirability  may  be  set  for  the  lower  income  groups.  This 
is  i)articularly  important  in  this  era  of  increasing  in¬ 
comes  and  standards  of  taste. 

Levels  of  Taste 

Stores  should  also  define  consumer  objectives  in 
terms  of  taste.  Shall  a  store  draw  its  trade  from  those 
customers  who  desire  the  extreme,  from  those  who 
desire  style  leadership — those  who  aid  in  setting  the 
styles?  If  so,  that  store  should  always  be  fashion-first 
in  its  community ;  it  shall  lie  that  store  which  introduces 
new  modes,  gets  a  higher  markup  to  justify  its  more 
than  normal  business  risk.  In  general  such  a  store  has 
a  smaller  potential  market,  but  one  in  which  purchasing 
is  done  more  often. 

(Jr  should  a  store  become  a  fashion  follower  and  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  follow  the  fashions.  Many  stores  which 
are  thought  to  be  fashion  leaders  are  really  not  the  ones 
which  are  the  first  to  introduce  a  style  but  are  the 
stores  which  are  second  so  quickly  in  their  sponsorship 
of  accepted  fashions  that  the  general  public  thinks  of 
them  as  the  original  sponsor.  The  major  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  not  for  fashion  firsts  of  unaccepted  styles, 
but  for  mass  demand  two  years  after  their  introduction. 

A  fashion  is  not  just  a  new  style,  and  a  fashion  does 
not  cease  just  because  it  has  been  in  vogue  a  stated 
number  of  months,  but  a  fashion  lasts  as  long  as  it  is 
in  general  acceptance  and  demand.  A  store  should  meet 
consumer  demand  on  it  as  long  as  that  demand  exists. 

The  following  statement  by  the  merchandise  manager 
of  a  very  progressive  store  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  following  through  accepted  fashions:  “When  we 
first  introduced  the  fashion  advisor  to  our  store,  it  was 
necessary  to  ’sell’  some  of  the  buyers  with  the  idea  that 
we  must  put  more  emphasis  upon  new  fashions.  Now 
we  find  some  of  these  buyers  are  spending  too  much 
of  their  time  looking  for  the  new  and  failing  to  follow 
through  on  good  reorder  merchandise,  thus  losing  a 
large  potential  profit.  We  have  found  it  desirable  to  have 
regular  ‘reorder  review’  meetings  to  encourage  the  buyer 
to  place  the  proper  emphasis  upon  new  merchandise 
and  on  good  selling  numbers.’’  Certainly  the  most  as¬ 


sured  profit  comes  from  repeat  orders  of  merchandise 
for  which  the  demand  has  been  tested. 

Coordination  of  Departments 

Equally  as  important  as  the  consideration  of  the  class 
of  trade  and  the  income  and  taste  levels,  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  meeting  consumer  demand  on  a  consistent 
basis  within  a  store.  The  merchandise  and  the  service 
offered  should  be  at  consistent  levels  of  appeal  through¬ 
out  all  departments.  This  principle  should  be  maintained 
so  that  merchandise  and  advertising,  in  all  sections  of 
stock,  will  appeal  to  the  class  of  trade  which  the  store 
is  seeking  and  will  meet  the  demand  of  the  consumer 
groups  at  which  it  aims.  For  example,  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group  should  present  merchandise  of  similar 
levels  so  that  consumers  who  buy  rugs  can  find  furni¬ 
ture,  lamps,  and  draperies  corresponding  in  price  level, 
taste  and  quality,  and  can  purchase  a  complete  ensemble 
for  the  home.  Many  stores  have  beautiful  furniture 
departments,  but  if  you  want  lamps  or  rugs  to  go  with 
them,  you  have  to  go  to  another  store. 

Similarly  customers  who  buy  home  furnishings  should 
find  clothing  and  accessories  suitable  for  their  expendi¬ 
tures  and  tastes.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet 
consumer  demand  on  a  consistent  basis  of  appeal 
throughout  the  store,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  shoe  department,  a  flashy  Broadway 
handbag  department,  and  a  Third  Avenue  coat  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  same  roof.  An  analysis  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  appeal  of  the  departments  in  any  store  will 
usually  reveal  why  purchasers  of  linens  may  not  be  gar¬ 
ment  customers  and  the  usual  answer  is  that  the  store 
does  not  meet  consumer  demand  on  a  consistent  level. 

Complete  Assortments 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  trade  to  which  a  store  is 
catering,  it  should  place  major  emphasis  upon  a  reason¬ 
ably  complete  assortment  of  wanted  styles  and  lines. 
This  is  in  corvtradistinction  to  the  policy  of  basing  the 
appeal  primarily  upon  price  and  exceptional  offerings 
of  specially  purchased  merchandise. 

Can  consumer  demand  be  satisfied  by  specific  appeal 
through  daily  ads  on  definite  items?  Yes,  for  a  time, 
if  wanted  items  are  always  promoted;  but  just  as  every 
buyer  buys  some  markdowns,  no  buyer  always  buys 
only  the  most  wanted  items,  and  some  time  the  daily  ads 
must  l)e  on  items  not  in  demand.  If  every  dollar  of  sales 
depends  on  five  cents’  worth  of  advertising  and  this 
five  cents  is  spent  on  items  not  in  popular  demand,  it 
will  bring  less  than  a  dollar  of  sales  and  soon  the  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  is  not  five  cents  for  one  dollar  of  volume, 
but  is  five  cents  for  fifty  cents  in  volume  and  expenses 
begin  to  run  too  high  for  profitable  operation. 

How  then  should  a  store  try  to  get  its  volume  ?  Should 
it  dejjend  entirely  upon  the  regular  daily  trade  of  regu¬ 
lar  customers  ?  Should  it  depend  entirely  on  a  succession 
of  huge  sales,  .spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  get  a  peak  volume  for  one  or  two  days  a 
week,  clogging  the  delivery  and  running  up  the  operating 
costs  for  those  two  days,  while  its  clerk  and  non-selling 
employees  loaf  the  other  days  of  the  week?  Or,  shall 
it  have  a  succession  of  such  hypodermic  events  peaking 
the  sales  year  after  year,  each  sale  being  at  a  little 
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lower  profit  in  order  to  bring  in  the  marginal  dollar  of 
volume,  and  each  sale  requiring  more  and  more  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  in  order  to  arouse  the  public  who  are 
already  so  heavily  doped  that  another  jab  in  the  arm  is 
hardly  felt? 

The  latter  tyjje  of  volume  getting  is  usually  not  suc¬ 
cessful  over  a  long  i)eriod.  Most  smart  stores  are  meet¬ 
ing  consumer  demand  by  carrying  continually  sufficient 
assortments  of  seasonable  and  correct  goods  at  regular 
prices  to  always  insure  adecpiate  selections  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  plus  the  departmental  promotion  of  their  stocks 
which  are  best  ecjuipped  by  adequate  preparation  or 
special  purchase  of  regular  lines  to  stimulate  consumer 
demand.  At  various  times  during  a  season  certain  de¬ 
partments  find  themselves  in  position  to  step  out  in  front 
of  the  store  and  bring  customers  into  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishments  because  there  is  a  demand  for  this  type  of 
merchandise.  But  a  few  stores  seem  to  have  awakened 
to  this  class  of  business,  that  is,  following  up  he  best 
sellers ;  and  there  are  even  fewer,  but  they  are  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  which  do  outstanding  jobs  in  testing  new 
vogues,  then  seizing  on  those  to  which  customers  re¬ 
spond,  and  developing  them  into  free  sellers,  promoting 
them  to  create  mass  demand  which  is  further  intensified 
as  they  become  more  generally  accepted.  And,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  having  made  their  profit,  they  hurry 
to  clear  them  out  as  demand  declines  and  begin  to  create 
demand  on  the  next  item  which  seems  likely  to  meet 
jwpular  favor. 

Should  a  store  carry  complete  stocks  in  every  line 
or  merely  complete  assortments  in  only  the  best  selling 
Items?  This  policy  must  depend  in  part  on  the  size  of 
the  investment,  but,  as  brought  out  before,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  only  interested  in  finding  the  merchandise 
she  wants;  so,  the  logical  thing  seems  to  be  to  stock 
complete  selecions  in  the  wanted  lines,  with  just  merely 
representation  in  other  lines  which  are  not  in  most  fre¬ 
quent  demand. 

Balancing  Stocks 

“Balanced  stock”  is  an  inclusive  term;  it  is  often 
known  as  “model  stock”,  or  “minimum  stock”.  A 
balanced  stock  is  most  important  in  meeting  consumer 
demand.  It  should  be  balanced  frequently  to  include 
not  only  those  items  in  popular  demand,  but  also  those 
items  in  less  frequent  call,  which,  nevertheless,  help 
make  profits. 

Sto^s  should  be  kept  in  balance  by  frequent  fill-ins 
in  the  fastest  selling  portions,  and  by  getting  rid  of  those 
lines  for  which  demand  has  declined,  so  that  the  amount 
of  merchandise  on  hand  will  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  sales. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  model 
stock  is  possible  only  in  those  stocks  in  which  demand 
comes  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  and  in  which  supply  is 
available  also  at  constant  rates.  Many  stores  have  bal¬ 
anced  their  hosiery  stocks,  their  shirt  stocks,  their  do¬ 
mestic  and  sheeting  stocks,  their  carpet  stocks;  and 
some  few  stores,  sufficiently  close  to  the  market  have 
succeeded  in  balancing  their  ready-to-wear  stocks  and 
their  assortments  of  more  volatile  merchandise.  So,  the 
problem  is  capable  of  solution  but  in  general  little 
has  been  done  to  make  it  actually  work.  That  is  usually 


what  happens  for  the  first  ten  years  when  new  methods 
are  introduced. 

The  introduction  of  statistical  merchandising  methods 
(such  things  as  unit  control,  keeping  track  of  what  sells, 
what  is  in  stock,  what  is  on  order)  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  balanced  stocks.  Analyz¬ 
ing  demand  by  classes  of  merchandise,  by  price  lines, 
and  by  colors,  at  sufficient  frequent  jieriods,  enables 
stores  to  fill  in  their  stocks  according  to  their  sales,  to 
advertise  and  promote  their  best  sellers,  to  locate  de¬ 
mand  centers  of  price  and  style,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  this  knowledge. 

The  use  of  price  lining  has  probably  contributed  more 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  best  sellers  than 
any  other  one  factor,  for  it  is  easier  to  determine  the 
sales  by  prices  than  by  any  other  factor,  and  this  has 
led  stores  to  investigate  still  farther  as  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  the  sales  possibilities  of  best  selling  items  and 
styles. 

“Push  the  winners”,  “swim  with  the  tide”,  “find 
the  best  sellers  and  promote  these”, — such  slogans  and 
the  recommendation  of  such  practices  are  making  money 
for  a  number  of  firms  acting  as  retail  consultants 
But  can  consumer  demand  be  met  solely  by  following 
the  trend  of  past  and  present  sales?  Should  stocks  be 
maintained  solely  in  proportion  to  what  sells? 

Recently  a  merchant  stated  that  one  of  his  divisional 
merchandise  managers  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
such  information  was  the  only  factor  necessary  to  run 
his  departments,  and  he  Ijought  the  maximum  purchase 
of  the  season  just  at  the  time  when  the  sales  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  item  were  running  heaviest.  The  outcome  of  the 
season  was  that  this  maximum  selling  period  just  pre¬ 
ceded  an  overproduction  with  a  consequent  reduction 
of  price,  and  a  further  introduction  and  growth  of  a 
new  mode,  and  his  stocks  were  loaded  with  what  proved 
to  be  a  lot  of  markdowns;  although  when  purchased, 
they  were  the  leading  item  of  the  day.  Buyers  must 
continually  guard  against  the  blind  p>olicy  of  following 
consumer  demand  as  expressed  by  past  and  present 
sales. 

Development  of  Consumer  Demand 

How  does  consumer  mass  demand  become  established 
on  a  particular  item?  Does  it  happen  because  overnight 
a  certain  number  of  customers  decide  they  will  come 
into  a  store  and  buy  an  item?  Not  very  often.  Consum¬ 
er  demand  is  often  caused  at  the  primary  source.  The 
point  should  be  emphasized  that  mass  merchandising 
of  an  item  does  not  come  just  because  consumers 
demand  it,  but  usually  because  some  smart  designers 
or  manufacturers  have  had  the  foresight  to  know  that 
something  will  turn  out  well  and  will  have  good  sale 
possibilities.  So  they  promote  it  and  the  community 
sees  in  it  an  article  which  appeals  to  them  just  as  it 
did  to  the  store  buyer.  Many  of  these  “best  sellers” 
seem  to  originate  as  such  in  the  market  but  it  is  the 
store  as  the  distributor  which  brings  them  into  conscious 
existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer. 

Consumer  demand  asks  for  new  things  constantly 
and  the  market  meets  consumer  demand  by  a  supply 
of  new  things,  and  the  popularity  of  any  one  of  them 
causes  other  customers  to  want  to  buy,  and  so  the  store 
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meets  consumer  demand  by  supplying  that  article  which 
becomes  a  best  seller. 

Development  of  Demand 

As  an  example  let  us  apply  this  to  the  four  phases 
of  a  season’s  merchandising  in  ready-to-wear,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  first  is  the  period  of  style  alertness.  Before 
the  beginning  of  a  season  the  designers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  know  that  their  possibility  of  profit  lies  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  styles,  new  modes  which  the  public  will 
accept  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  new  demand  and 
cause  the  purchase  of  a  new  item  to  replace  a  similar 
article  used  last  season.  Thousands  of  designs  appear 
in  the  primary  style  sources. 

Possibly  manufacturers  accept  a  thousand  of  these 
as  representing  what  they  believe  have  a  potentiality 
of  acceptance.  Often  a  majority  of  this  thousand  will 
be  in  a  certain  few  themes,  because  even  original  designs 
seem  to  group  around  certain  demand  centers.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  these  thousand  designs,  a  few  are 
accepted  by  recognized  style  leaders  and  those  become 
the  ones  from  which  manufacturers  usually  form  their 
early  season  lines.  So  the  manufacturer  starts  to  meet 
consumer  demand  by  introducing  about  a  hundred  styles 
which  have  the  potential  elements  of  customer  accept¬ 
ance. 

The  retail  distributors  come  into  the  market.  They 
have  read  the  style  forecasts.  They  know  what  modes 
were  becoming  popular  at  the  end  of  last  season.  They 
know,  or  should  know,  furthermore,  what  types  their 
customers  are  likely  to  want.  They  are,  or  should  be, 
alive  to  style  alertness  and  to  possible  sales  acceptance, 
and  so  they  buy  small  sample  stocks  of  those  few,  possi¬ 
bly  a  dozen,  models  which  seem  to  them  to  have  the  best 
sales  possibilities.  These  test  stocks  serve  to  determine 
initial  season  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers,  and 
experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  elements  in  demand 
are  generally  the  same  throughout  a  community. 

Consumer  Acceptance  Governs  Demand 

And  so  the  early  season  presentation  develops  that  a 
few  out  of  the  dozen  models  are  the  ones  the  customers 
want  and  these  customers  have  determined  demand  cen¬ 
ters.  The  few  new  styles  which  become  accepted  fash¬ 
ions  can  then  be  stocked  in  more  complete  assortments. 
These  accepted  fashions  may  be  in  line,  in  material,  in 
color,  in  trimming,  or  pattern,  but  as  soon  as  this  ac¬ 
ceptance  becomes  known,  that  is  the  time  to  build  a  stock 
so  as  to  present  to  the  customer  a  front  of  fashion 
completeness  which  is  the  second  phase  of  the  season. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  fashions  of  the  season  mass 
demand  comes.  A  period  usually  ensues  in  wide-awake 
stores  during  which  they  merchandise  strong  promotions 
of  their  complete  stocks  of  most  wanted  fashions  and 
begin  to  clear  the  floor  of  unwanted  styles  of  the  prior 
months.  These  promotions  usually  progress  in  time 
sequence  of  highest  price  lines,  medium  price  lines, 
and  lower  price  lines,  and  out  of  this  phase  of  the 
season,  one  or  two  fashions  emerge  predominantly  ac¬ 


cepted  not  only  by  the  smart  customer  who  buys  the 
higher  priced  item,  but  by  the  customer  who  buys  for 
value,  and  finally  by  the  person  who  buys  just  because 
everyone  else  does  and  because  the  price  has  gotten  into 
the  popular  range. 

You  have  all  seen  the  youngsters  walk  on  34th  Street 
wearing  cheaper  editions  of  the  same  styles  shown  two 
months  before  in  the  57th  Street  shops.  And  as  the 
better  lines  of  the  accepted  fashions  are  copied  all  the 
way  down,  through  fabrics,  furniture,  linens,  shoes  and 
every  other  line,  there  comes  the  third  phase  of  the 
season,  the  phase  in  which  the  offerings  are  on  a  basis 
of  value  price  and  volume. 

Usually  by  this  time  of  the  season  manufacturers  have 
begun  to  produce  maximum  quantities.  The  actual  time 
sequence  of  the  season  has  arrived  at  the  period  of  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  market  and  the  market  always 
dos  the  same  thing  as  most  retailers — it  optimistically 
lets  itself  in  for  a  little  more  than  it  can  sell.  And  so 
special  purchase  opportunities  arise  for  the  retailers. 
He  can  then  begin  not  to  merchandise  careful  promo¬ 
tions  of  fashion  and  of  complete  stock  preparation,  but 
to  promote  merchandise  which  he  can  find  in  the  market 
or  in  his  own  stocks. 

This  is  usually  the  period  of  lower  price  levels  all 
along  the  line  and  the  smart  retailer  begins  to  reduce 
the  prices  on  his  own  stocks  to  correspond  with  the 
prices  on  his  mass  purchases  on  the  theory  that  the 
early  markdown  catches  the  sales  check ;  and  then  there 
always  comes  the  inevitable  slackening  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  the  demand  that  fails.  Prior  to  this  time  mer¬ 
chants  can  rely  in  part  on  their  sales  analysis  to  know 
what  to  buy  and  to  promote.  They  can  swim  with  the 
tide.  They  can  meet  consumer  demand  with  more  of 
the  same  items,  but  so  far  there  has  always  come  a 
time  in  every  season  when  sales  begin  to  decline  and  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  meet  this  lack  of  demand.  And  so 
ensues  the  fourth  phase,  that  of  markdowns  and  clear¬ 
ance,  with  often  an  added  volume  coming  from  the 
creation  of  a  demand  on  the  single  basis  of  low  price 
supplied  by  manufacturer’s  close-outs.  And  then  about 
this  time  the  new  season’s  style  alert  merchandise  comes 
out  in  the  market  and  the  next  season  starts  all  over. 

So  we  see  that  the  meeting  of  consumer  demand  is 
not  alone  a  function  of  the  retailer;  it  is  a  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  store  and  the  market.  The  market 
usually  produces  the  new  to  supply  the  constant  demand 
for  newness.  The  retailer  passes  this  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  as  demand  for  particular  items  and  fashions 
develops,  he  meets  it  by  further  requisitions  on  the 
market. 

A  store  becomes  increasingly  successful  in  terms  of 
its  effectiveness  first  in  knowing  its  consumer  objective, 
and  what  constitutes  its  demand;  second,  in  knowing 
supply  and  bringing  the  offerings  of  the  market  into 
the  store  to  create  a  demand  on  the  part  of  its  consumer ; 
and,  third,  in  bringing  the  customer  and  the  market 
both  into  the  store  where  demand  can  be  satisfied. 
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TOPICAL  PROGRAM 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

New  York  City — Hotel  Pennsylvania— 


Theme — t^oordinatUm  of  Mer0*ham 


The  central  idea  <»t  the  entire  Convention  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  pn)gram.  starting  with  the  itiitial  plans  and 
carrying  them  through  to  their  actual  execution, 
with  especial  emjihasis  on  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  two  Divisions. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Joint  Session 

(diairmen's  Address  of  Welcome — Lois  IL  Hunter, 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Chairman,  Sales 
Promotion  Division ;  and  Peter  \".  lE)uterse,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Chairman.  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group. 

The  Necessity  for  Coordinated  Planning — .Alfred  H. 
Koch,  President  Lasalle  .and  Koch  Company, 
Toledo,  O.,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
AsscKiation. 

Developing  a  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  Pro¬ 
gram  (with  special  emphasis  On  the  method  hy 
which  the  program  is  developed,  and  a  ])resentation 
of  a  suggested  promotional  program  for  the  coming 
Fall  and  W'^inter  season) — Kenneth  Collins.  Exec¬ 
utive  Vice  President  and  Publicity  Director.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Discussion — Led  by  Frank  W’.  Smith.  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  and 
William  T.  W^hite.  Sales  Promotion  Director.  Hahn 
Department  Stores.  Inc. 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
Joint  Session 
Chairman’s  Address 

How  Fashion  Ideas  are  Translated  into  .Actual  Buying 
and  Selling  (How  a  store  can  detect  style  tenden¬ 


cies  anti  can  capitalize  upon  them  by  tran.si;Uing 
them  into  actual  merchandise) — Miss  Tobe,  Tobe 
Fashion  Service,  New  A’ork. 

Discussion — -Led  by  a  Sales  Promotion  .Manager  and 
a  Merchandise  Manager. 

How  the  Merchandise  .Manager  and  .Sales  Promotion 
Manager  Can  Co-operate  Most  Effectively — .Amos 
Parrish,  .Amos  Parrish  Comp,'iny,  New  A’ork. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

Joint  Session 

L'hairman’s  .Address 

Promotion  of  S])ecial  Purchases  and  End  of  Season 
.Stock. 

Turning  This  A’ear’s  Errors  into  Next  .Sea.son’s  Pro¬ 
fits. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
June  20 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Separate  Sessions 

Theme;  “//otc  Cent  the  Stores  Secure  Better  Editorial 
Cooperation  on  the  Part  of  the  N  exes  papers?” 

1 —  The  A’alue  of  Merchandise  News  to  Newspaper 
Readers. 

(The  Store’s  A^iewpoint.  presented  by  a  Store 
Representative) 

2 —  Can  the  Newspaper  T’rint  Merchandise  News,  con- 
sist-nt  with  Editorial  Policy? 

(The  Newsoaopr’s  A’iewooint.  presented  by  3 
Newspaper  Representative) 

3 —  Summing  up — Discussion. 
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UJOINT  CONVENTION 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
a— Iday,  June  20  and  Friday,  June  21,  1929 


anti  StMl0*M  Promotion  At^tiritira 
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MKRCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

DIVISIONAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’ 
SESSIOxNS 

As  a  feature  of  the  Mereliaiidise  Maiiajiers*  Group 
program,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Group,  individual  sessions  of  divisional  merchandise 
managers  will  he  held,  where  executives  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  divisions  of  the  store  may  jjet  together  and  dis¬ 
cuss  eoiiimon  prohlems  of  their  particular  depart¬ 
ments.  The  program  listed  below  gives  some  of  the 
major  subjects  which  will  he  discussed: 

Kcad\-to-l\'car  .  Uccssorics  Meeting 

The  Increasing  Inijxjrtance  of  .Accessories 
I’rinciides  of  .Accessory  .Merchandising 
Effective  Stock  Control  for  .Accessories 


Pro- 


ditorial 

rsr 
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i  Store 
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Piece  Hoods  Divisional  Meeting 

Review  of  ICxpenses  and  Profits  in  Piece 
Goods  in  1928 

What  Services  Should  the  Piece  (loods  De¬ 
partment  Sell? 

What  .Are  the  Most  Effective  Promotions  of 
Piece  Goods? 

Where  is  Piece  Goods  Going? 

(.A  Review  of  Present  Tendencies) 

Rcady-to-\\’ear  Divisional  Meeting 

Checking  the  Registration  of  Profitable  Fash¬ 
ions 

Better  .Size  and  I'it  as  a  Means  of  Decreasing 
.Alteration  Costs 

( Discussion  of  results  of  Study  on 
“Causes  and  Costs  of  .Alterations”) 

Effect  of  Silk  Weighting  on  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Industry 

Specialization  and  Coordination  of  Ready-to- 
Wear  Departments 

Home  Furnishings  Meeting 

Expenses  and  Profits  in  Home  ETirnishings  in 
1928 — ^The  Future? 


Specialization  in  Seiling  House  E'urnishings 
Review  of  the  W  ork  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Association  in  Promotion  of 
Home  E'urnishings 

Dis.si])ation  of  Buying  Power  in  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings 

The  Interior  Decorating  Department  as  a 
Means  of  Selling  Better  Home  Eurnishings 
The  Importance  of  .Assortment  Lists 
Advantages  of  lVe])acking 


FRIDAY  MORNING 
June  21 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Separate  Sessions 

Hieme:  "The  Changed  Order  in  Sales  Promotion’’ 

1—  Telling  Your  Merchandi.se  Story  in  the  Newspaper. 

2 —  Where  Does  Retail  Direct  Mail  Stand  Today — and 
How  Is  It  Best  U.sed? 

— How  Do  ATm  Plan  A’our  Window  Display? 

A — Making  the  .Salespeople  Part  of  ATuir  Promotion 
Plan. 


.MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS'  GROUP 

Fashion  Testing  and  Following  Through  on 
Successes 

( With  special  em])hasis  upon  repeat 
orders  of  merchandise  in  demand ) 

Departmental  Color  Coordination 

.Maintaining  Complete  .Assortments  of  Wanted 
Merchandise 

(Effective  use  of  current  merchandising 
records  in  balancing  stocks) 

The  Merchandising  Staff — Its  Organization 
and  Administration 

(Discussion  of  Each  Paper  by  a  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager) 
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The  Waij  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Evaluation  of  Non-Selling  Training 

A  Study  Conducted  by  a  Personnel  Group  Committee 


A  'i'  the  Convention  recently  held 
in  Chicago,  Miss  Ruth  Fa- 
gundus,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company, 

Baltimore,  in  the  capacity  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Study  Committee,  briefly 
reviewed  the  initial  progress  and 
findings  of  the  Committee. 

Their  first  meeting  in  April  showed 
such  a  variation  of  non-selling  train¬ 
ing  methods,  ideas  and  use  of  terms 
among  the  small  group  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself  that  it  seemed  difficult 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  a  non-selling  program  with 
any  degree  of  success.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
change  the  function  of  the  committee;  to  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  a  non-selling  training  program  with 
standards  and  methods  of  evaluation ;  but  to  spend  the 
coming  year  in  ascertaining  what  non-selling  training 
was  being  done,  and  in  interesting  training  departments 
in  promoting  non-selling  training  activities. 

Reports  from  Stores 

.Us  a  first  step  in  this  plan,  information  was  obtained 
from  several  stores  as  to  the  kinds  of  non-selling  train¬ 
ing  being  carried  on.  These  reports  show  variation 
from  no  non-selling  training  to  very  definite  non-sell¬ 
ing  training  programs  covering  all  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  are  found  in  any  personnel  department 
for  selling  training. 

The  procedure  followed  by  these  stores  covers  policy 
talks  and  job  training  for  the  new  employee,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  manual  form,  taught  by  a  department  head  or 
sponsor,  the  work  being  developed  and  supervised  by 
a  non-selling  training  representative  or  a  member  of  the 
training  department  who  gives  part  time  to  non-selling. 
Training  for  the  regular  members  of  the  non-selling 
departments  is  handled  through  monthly  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences.  class  work,  night  courses,  and  continued  use 
of  the  department  manual. 

Efforts  at  evaluation  have  been  made  in  some  in¬ 
stances  through  shopping  reports ;  in  others,  through 
production  records,  through  measuring  the  length  of  the 
learning  period,  through  reduction  of  errors,  accidents 
and  turover.  The  limited  number  of  stores  interviewed 
makes  it  impossible  to  draw  any  sweeping  conclusions, 
although  it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  definite  trends. 


methods,  and  practices  which  are 
similar  in  the  stores  studied.  After 
Miss  Fagundus  Outlined  the  plan 
of  the  Non-Selling  Study,  other 
members  of  the  Committee  told  of 
actual  non-selling  training  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  own  stores. 

In  general,  the  plan  has  seemed 
to  be  that  of  having  at  least  one 
person  in  the  training  department 
directly  responsible  for  non-selling 
training;  the  method,  one  of  job 
analysis  followed  by  definite  teach¬ 
ing  plans.  The  evaluation  of  results  has  been  based  on 
reduction  of  force,  on  increased  production,  or  on  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  individual  jobs  or  departments  as 
a  whole,  or  on  service  shopping.  .\11  of  these  stores 
have  shown  definite  improvement  in  the  departments 
discussed.  While  all  results  cannot  be  attributed  fairly 
to  training  alone,  in  all  instances  training  was  a  decided 
factor. 

Purposes  of  Study 

Each  member  of  the  committee  is  selecting  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  during  this  coming  year,  one  non-selling 
department  in  which  training  is  to  be  or  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  during  this  past  year.  The  department  se¬ 
lected,  the  methods  used,  the  standards  set  up,  the 
evaluation  of  results  are  being  left  entirely  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  store,  with  the  thought  that  after  a  period  of 
months,  experiences  can  be  pooled  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  arrive  at  some  common  basis  of  thought 
concerning  non-selling  training. 

In  closing  Miss  Fagundus  said:  The  work  of  the 
committee  during  this  coming  year  can  be  much 
strengthened  if  other  stores  will  work  with  us  and  give 
us  the  story  of  their  experiments.  May  I  ask.  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  that  we  receive  your  co-operation? 
If  you  are  willing  to  work  with  us,  will  you  please 
give  your  name  to  me.  or  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  ?” 

Note:  Stores  interested  in  cooperating  ztrith  the 
I^on-Selling  Study  niay  ivrite  directly  to  Miss  Ruth 
Fagundus,  Director  of  Personnel,  Hoehschild,  Kohn  & 
Co,,  Baltimore,  Md, 


.4  committee  to  work  on  the 
evaluation  of  non-seUing  training 
was  appointed  in  March  hy  Miss 
Chapin,  Personnel  Group  chair¬ 
man. 

The  stores  represented  on  this 
committee  are: — L.  Bamberger  & 
Company,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
Kaufmann's,  Incorporated,  La  Salle 
and  Koch,  Lord  and  Taylor,  Halle 
Brothers  Co.,  and  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Company. 
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The  Promotion  Plan 

The  Need  For  Recognizing  Promotions  As 
An  Employment  and  Training  Factor 
(ii.ADYS  Tobi.n,  Employment  Supervisor,  W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Address  before  the  Personnel  Group,  May  23,  1929,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WHETHER  stores  realize  it  or  not  or  whether 
tliey  definitely  consider  it  as  such,  every  store 
must  have  some  sort  ot  promotional  plan. 

In  making  a  study  ot  our  executives  it  was  found 
that  less  than  10' o  of  the  executives  now  on  our  pay¬ 
roll  commencing  with  junior  executives  and  including 
all  major  executives,  were  employed  for  the  position 
they  now  occupy.  .\ny  promotional  plan,  however, 
goes  further  than  the  individual  store  involved.  In 
making  a  further  study  of  the  history  of  our  executives, 
it  was  learned  that  every  executive  involved  had  made 
a  start  in  a  more  humble  jKJsition  in  some  organization 
than  the  one  he  is  occupying  at  present. 

This  means  that  the  development  of  employees  or  the 
proper  sort  of  a  promotional  plan  is  a  problem  which 
employment  offices  and  training  departments  must  face, 
and  which  they  must  work  out,  one  store  with  another. 

Going  into  the  specific  promotional  history  of  some 
of  our  executives,  we  worked  out  some  definite  types 
of  promotions  which  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  most 
spectacular  was  the  case  of  the  proverbial  stock  boy 
who  has  become  a  proverbial  divisional  manager  in  a 
period  of  about  tw’elve  years.  This  tyi)e  of  a  record 
is  something  about  which  anyone  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  employment  or  training  thoroughly  enjoys 
thinking.  Yet,  it  is  believed,  that  such  a  record  presents 
jjroblems  which  are  not  always  considered  when  we 
think  about  promotions. 

Our  specifications  for  employing  a  stock  boy  read 
something  like  this :  Education ;  —  minimum  eighth 
grade.  Physical  attributes ; — quick  motion,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  avoid  any  handicaps  such  as  over  size.  Mental 
attributes; — willingness  to  take  orders,  ability  to  com¬ 
plete  tasks  quickly.  Personal  attributes;  —  absolute 
lionesty.  clean  api)earance,  good  disposition. 

It  is  difficult  to  work  out  exact  specifications  for  any 
executive  position  sitice  personality  plays  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  part  and  since  selection  is  usually  made  by 
two  or  three  people,  including  a  member  of  the  firm. 
However,  some  of  the  attributes  which  would  lie  called 
for  in  a  divisional  manager  would  be  such  things  as  a 
keen  merchandising  instinct,  the  ability  to  direct  and 
inspire  others,  the  ability  to  be  fair  in  dealing  with 
people,  the  ability  to  do  creative  work  and  to  i)lan  con- 
stnictive  changes  based  on  a  study  of  records  and  past 
performance. 

We  could  go  on  and  give  any  number  of  (jualifica- 
tions  for  positions  such  as  the  position  of  stock  clerk 
and  divisional  manager,  the  important  factor  is  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  requirements  and  that 
while  fortunately  people  are  capable  of  considerable 
development,  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  human  being,  without  proper  as¬ 


sistance  and  training,  to  grow  adequately  from  a  stock 
lx»y  to  divisional  manager  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time. 

In  an  organization  such  as  a  department  store,  which 
of  necessity  must  develop  its  executives,  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  training  task  is  a  big  one.  The  slogan  used  in 
our  employment  offices.  “If  you  would  do  a  good  job 
of  employing,  see  that  every  stock  boy  has  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  a  divisional  manager”,  is  in  some  cases  literally 
true.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  our  executives  are  ap¬ 
pointed  from  within  our  organization. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  managerial  appointments  in 
our  organization  in  the  store  year  1928.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  appointments  in  the  selling  division  75% 
were  promotions,  and  in  the  non-selling  62%  were  pro¬ 
motions.  These  figures  show  in  a  very  definite  way  the 
employment  responsibility.  That  many  of  these  people 
appointed  in  1928  will  later  be  promoted  to  a  larger 
executive  jxjsition  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  jxjinted  out 
previously  that  90%  of  the  total  number  of  our  execu¬ 
tives  have  emerged  from  smaller  positions. 

These  figures  from  our  organization  are  cited  be¬ 
cause,  while  they  would  vary  to  some  extent,  they  are 
])robably  more  or  less  typical  of  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  average  organization,  and  they  show  the  very 
definite  need  for  giving  promotions  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

Records  Are  a  Basic  Requisite  For  a  Promotional 
Plan — As  a  basic  requisite  to  any  promotional  plan  or 
any  promotional  study  it  is  necessary  that  the  person¬ 
nel  department,  however  it  may  be  organized,  keep 
accurate  records. 

The  place  to  commence  keeping  records  concerning 
promotions  is  the  place  where  the  first  thought  should 
be  given  to  promotions,  and  that  is  when  we  are  talking 
to  applicants  about  positions. 

No  application  card  is  complete  unless  it  provides  for 
some  notation  concerning  promotions.  On  the  applica¬ 
tion  card  in  use  in  our  stores,  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  on  the  face  of  the  card  where  the  beginning 
salary  rate  is  put  down,  space  provided  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Also  Suited  For”  is  for  notations  in  regard  to  later 
promotions.  Below  this  is  a  space  provided  to  put  a 
“Follow-Up  Date”.  This  provides  a  way  of  checking 
every  applicant  who  is  brought  in  for  a  more  humble 
position  than  the  one  for  which  he  may  be  ultimately 
suited. 

In  the  jiast  employment,  space  on  the  same  application 
card  is  provided  for  notations  under  the  heading, 
“Transfer  or  Promotional  Possibility”.  This  is  for  use 
when  something  develops  after  the  person  is  employed 
which  indicates  that  the  person  has  promotional  possi- 
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hilities.  In  addition  to  keeping  records  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  information  when  an  employee  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  promotion,  a  system  must  be  worked  out 
which  will  keep  an  account  of  the  actual  promotions 
which  take  place.  Turnover  records  are  the  basis  for 
all  promotion  records. 

In  our  organization  each  employment  office  lists  daily 
every  number  change  and  our  numbering  system  is 
worked  out  so  that  no  change  in  position  can  be  effected 
without  a  change  in  number.  Changes  are  indicated 
by  a  reason  which  is  either  promotion,  failure  or  flunc- 
tuation.  h'rom  this  daily  labor  report  a  monthly  report 
is  made  indicating  the  name  of  the  person,  his  former 
position  and  the  position  to  which  he  was  promoted. 
This  re{K)rt  goes  to  each  store  manager,  employment 
manager,  the  director  of  personnel,  the  president  and 
the  general  manager.  It  is  from  these  records  that  we 
make  our  promotion  studies.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
reach  the  rank  and  file,  lists  of  promotions  are  printed 
regularly  in  the  house  organ. 

The  Number  of  Pronmtions — The  next  step  in  a 
promotion  plan  is  to  know  what  sort  of  promotional 
activity  is  going  on  in  the  organization.  (Jur  records  of 
managers  suggest  that  managers  in  our  organization 
have  a  pretty  fair  chance  to  be  promoted.  However, 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment  and  training,  records 
should  include  a  wider  scope  than  tlie  managerial  class. 
.\lso,  every  employee  has  a  right  to  know  just  what 
his  chances  are  for  self-improvement.  Naturally  an 
employee  would  rather  start  in  an  organization  where 
he  has  one  chance  out  of  one  hundred  than  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  where  his  chances  are  only  one  out  of  five 
hundred  to  be  promoted. 

It  IS,  therefore,  believed  that  the  logical  way  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  normal  standard  for  promotions  is  to  study  the 
liercentage  of  promotions  to  the  average  number  on  the 
liayroll. 

t.)n  this  basis,  a  number  of  comparisons  have  been 
worked  out.  The  first  is  a  comparison  of  the  percentage 
of  our  total  promotions  to  the  total  average  number  on 
the  payroll  of  all  three  stores.  This  compares  the  year 
of  1927  to  1928.  We  have  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  promotions  in  1927  than  we  do  in  1928,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  1927  our  form  of  organization  was 
changed  and  there  were  many  more  opportunities  for 
promotions.  This  has  caused  the  difference  in  the  two 
years,  it  is  believed,  rather  than  any  lack  of  effort  or 
any  change  in  promotion  policy. 

Since  we  are  a  three  store  organization,  as  a  further 
means  of  control  on  any  record  we  can  always  throw 
one  store  against  another.  A  comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  records  for  1927  and  1928  shows  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  situation.  Store  number  2,  with  its  relatively 
much  larger  drop  in  1928,  had  a  change  in  employment 
manager  during  that  period.  An  illustration  of  the 
influence  which  an  employment  office  caai  have  on 
promotions.  Another  means  for  comparison  which  every 
store  has  is  a  comparison  of  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
mtions  in  the  selling  departments  as  compared  to  the 
opportunity  for  promotions  in  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments. 

Our  figures  show  for  lx>th  1927  and  1928  that  many 


more  promotions  were  made  in  the  selling  than  in  the 
non-selling  departments.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  more  openings  in  the  selling  div¬ 
ision,  but  it  is  believed  that  another  reason  for  this  may 
lie  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  more  of  a  central¬ 
ized  training  plan  in  the  selling  division  than  in  the 
non  selling.  It  is  suggested  that  since  promotion  to  a 
more  important  position  is  usually  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  performance  in  the  less  important  position,  and 
since  the  quality  of  the  performance  is  pretty  much 
based  on  training,  there  may  be  a  very  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  work  of  the  training  department  and 
the  number  of  promotions. 

Promotional  Types — These  records  can  also  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  study  of  the  most  common  types  of  pro¬ 
motions.  The  human  element  plays  a  large  part  in 
promotions.  In  considering  someone  alreaily  within 
the  organization  for  another  position,  the  decision  of 
the  managers  involved  is  going  to  be  ina<le  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  training,  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  personality.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  em¬ 
ployment  managers  and  training  supervisors  should  not 
give  some  thought  to  typical  promotions. 

In  making  a  study  ot  our  promotions  for  the  store 
years  of  1927  and  1928,  we  found  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  type  of  promotion  is  from  a  salesperson  to  an 
understiKly  or  a  department  manager. 

TYPES  OF  PROMOTIONS 
Based  on  Promotions — 1927  and  1928 

Salesperson  to  Understudy  or  dept,  manager  47.5% 

Stock  Clerk  to  Sales  Person . 11% 

Dept.  Mgr.  to  Buyer  or  Salesmanager .  4% 

Function  Worker  to  Function  Head  . 3.5% 

Helper  to  Driver . 2% 

Inspector  to  Cashier . 2% 

Miscellaneous  . 30% 

This  chart  suggests  that  it  is  important  for  training 
departments  to  pay  particular  attention  and  give  special 
training  which  will  enable  employees  to  go  from  one 
position  to  another  in  these  most  common  types  of  pro¬ 
motions.  Since  promotions  as  a  whole  may  represent 
only  about  4%  of  the  average  payroll,  it  is  well,  instead 
of  trying  to  train  everyone  for  a  better  job.  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  those  positions  where  it  is  most 
likely  that  promotions  will  occur. 

The  very  best  sort  of  a  training  department  is  one 
which  is  equipped  to  train  as  the  need  may  arise.  It 
is  believed  that  whenever  a  salesperson  says,  “I  have 
the  ambition  to  become  an  understudy  or  a  department 
manager,”  sj)ecial  attention  and  thought  should  lie  given 
lo  the  salesjierson.  and  this  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
training  and  the  kind  which  is  most  apt  to  read  the 
promotions.  This  study  of  the  types  of  promotions, 
also  revealed  the  fact  that  we  are  probably  not  making 
as  many  promotions  as  we  might.  For  instance,  since 
we  have  employed  cashiers  from  the  outside  we  might 
just  as  well  have  had  a  much  higher  number  of  promo¬ 
tions  from  inspector  to  cashier  had  the  proper  effort 
lieen  taken  in  the  employment  and  training  of  in.spec- 
tors. 
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National  Charge  Phones 

are  used  to  authorize  all  charges  in  Winnipeg 
store  of  Hudson*s  Bay  Company 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


A  number  of  Nattomif  Accounting  Machines  are  used  for 
installment  ami  accounts  receivable  payments 

The  Winnipeg  store  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
is  an  example  of  a  store  completely  equipped 
to  the  last  detail  to  serve  its  customers. 

Cash  sales  are  handled  on  National  Cash  Registers, 
charge  sales  on  National  Charge  Phones  and 
accounts  receivable  and  deferred  payments  are 
recorded  on  National  Accounting  Machines. 

”The  O.  K.  system  Is  very  satisfactory,”  comments 
the  credit  manager,  ”it  Is  the  largest  in  the 
Dominion  and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
at  any  time  in  taking  care  of  peak  loads. 

”The  accounts  receivable  machine  has  speeded  up 
the  handling  of  customers’  payments  and  reduced 
overhead.  The  two  machines  used  for  installment 
accounts  have  cut  overhead  in  this  connection 
30%  and  have  eliminated  the  next  day’s 
’hang-over’  of  posting.” 

The  results  which  have  made  this  Installation 
such  a  success  are  available  to  any  department 
store.  Our  Department  Store  Division  at  Dayton 
or  our  representative  In  your  city  will  be  glad 
to  give  complete  information. 


The  authorizers*  s«4/ttchhoon2s  throstgh  u^hich 
aU  charges  are  approved 
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Another  type  of  promotion  which  we  did  not 
make  and  should  have,  was  to  promote  clerical  and 
other  workers  from  the  general  control  office  into  our 
credit  office.  In  this  last  year  we  have  brought  a 
number  of  people  from  the  outside  into  our  credit  offices 
when  probably  it  would  have  been  much  simpler  to 
train  them  had  we  selected  someone  from  within  the 
organization. 

The  attention  of  all  managers  involved  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  these  facts  and  it  is  noped  that  m  another  year 
we  can  improve  these  classes  of  promotions.  There  are 
always  in  every  organization  very  logical  types  of  ways 
to  promote.  '1  hese  usually  can  be  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  work.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  known  that  a 
certain  person  is  so  good  at  training  people  that  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  workers  trained  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  person. 

We  have  in  our  organization  a  general  office  where 
clerical  and  stenographic  work  is  done  for  our  execu¬ 
tives.  We  have  promoted  people  out  of  this  office  into 
any  number  of  stenographic  and  secretarial  positions. 
These  promotions  have  b^n  made  possible  not  so  much 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  in  that  office,  as 
because  of  the  exact  requirements  of  the  manager. 

The  Promotional  Test — The  final  test  for  any  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  promoted.  While  it  may  be  impossible  to  rate 
accurately  the  success  of  an  individual,  it  is  very  easy 
to  keep  a  record  of  promotional  failures.  We  found  in 
our  organization  that  out  of  the  promotions  which  were 
made  m  the  store  year  1928  to  date  7.2^  have  failed. 

This  percentage  runs  a  little  lower  in  the  functional 
with  failures,  and  a  little  higher  in  the  selling 

with  7.5%  failures.  What  we  termed  as  failure  was 
anyone  who  having  been  promoted  had  to  be  demoted 
to  another  position  or  anyone  who  was  discharged  for 
any  reason.  Merely  to  make  promotions  is  not  sufficient. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  employee  promoted  makes 
good. 

The  wise  training  supervisor  is  going  to  take  just  as 
much  interest  and  just  as  much  pains  in  training  the 
person  already  in  the  organization  on  a  new  position, 
as  he  does  in  training  the  new  person  entering  the 
organization. 


Conclusion — It  is  not  known  how  to  suggest  or  how 
to  work  out  any  definite  promotional  plan  or  policy,  as 
it  is  thought  that  there  are  too  many  variable  factors 
and  that  a  policy  which  would  work  very  well  in  one 
organization  might  not  work  at  all  in  another.  However, 
it  is  believed,  that  any  organization  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  its  employees  should: — 

Employ  with  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
applicant  in  mind. 

Keep  accurate  promotion  records. 

Make  a  definite  study  and  have  a  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  actual  number  of  pro¬ 
motions  which  occur  within  each  department 
and  in  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Work  out  definite  promotional  types  and 
bear  this  in  mind  both  from  an  employment 
and  training  angle.  . 

Make  every  effort  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  care  in  selection  and  careful  follow-up 
work  to  see  that  promotions  are  100%  success¬ 
ful. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  the  average 
employment  and  training  departments  has  a  bearing 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  development  of  the 
personnel  within  the  organization.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  amount  of  promotional  activity  and  the  success  of 
the  promotions  within  the  organization  is  a  pretty  fair 
and  tangible  test  of  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  departments. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  question  of  promotions  finally 
resolves  itself  to  this  problem?  Are  we  going  to  leave 
this  big  task  of  choosing  and  developing  people  for  our 
more  important  positions  to  the  judg;ment  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  departments  of  some  other  or¬ 
ganization  or  are  we  ourselves  going  to  do  this  each  for 
our  own  organization? 

As  pointed  out,  any  promotional  plan  goes  further 
than  the  individual  store  involved.  From  the  nature  of 
things  employees  are  bound  to  develop  and  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  It  is  simply  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  decide  the 
part  which  our  organization  is  going  to  play  in  this 
development.  How  we  decide  this  is  the  influencing 
factor  in  any  promotional  plan. 


Expense  Reduction  in  Marking  Department 

A  Result  of  Job  Analysis  Followed  by  Training 

Excerpt  from  address  by  Ruth  Fagundus,  Director  of  Personnel,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &;  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  before  the  Personnel  Group,  May  20,  1929,  Chicago,  Illinois 

motion  studies.  Individual  quotas  for  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  were  established. 

This  discussion  can  be  of  value  only  if  it  is  frank; 
so  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we 
found  which  were  causing  lost  production,  with  a  word 
first  concerning  the  personnel  and  conditions  of  our 
Marking  Department,  which  are  related  to  training. 

Between  40%  and  50%  of  our  marking  positions 
are  held  by  women  who  have  been  in  our  organization 
for  from  15  to  25  years — women  who  have  sold  or 


AS  an  outcome  of  an  analysis  of  our  Marking  De¬ 
partment  expense,  it  was  decided  to  exp)eriment 
with  training  in  that  department  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  overhead.  One  member  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  was  assigned  to  the  marking  department  in  March 
and  intensive  work  has  been  done  since  that  time.  Much 
work  that  is  done  by  a  research  or  planning  department 
in  a  larger  store  had  to  be  done  by  the  non-selling 
trainer  before  actual  teaching  could  be  established.  In- 
di\ndual  production  was  reviewed  through  time  and 
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done  work  in  the  store,  who  have  been  given  marking  already  on  the  job.  She  “told  the  new  girl  what  to  do” 
as  an  “easier  job”.  — resulting  in  her  own  lost  production  and  a  variation 

.  -ILL  instructions.  The  assigning  ot  all  training  duties 

I  he  person  m  charge  ot  marking  has  been  head  of  the  marking  department  has  cleared  this 

in  the  organization  for  twenty-five  years  ^d  difficulty,  the  advantages  being  uniform  instructions 

has  been  given  little  opportunity  to  see  w  at  which  have  been  outlined  by  the  Training  Sujiervisor, 

other  people  are  doing  an  excellent  worker  closer  supervision. 

without  proper  support  from  the  management.  There  was  a  looseness  in  the  method  of  counting  the 

1  he  marking  department  has  been  buyer-run  number  of  tickets,  with  the  result  that  too  few  or  too 

the  buyer  deciding  the  kinds  and  qualities  ot  many  were  often  run  off.  One  definite  method  of 

marking  for  his  particular  departoent.  counting  has  been  taught — six  in  a  strip  and  fold — for 

VVe  have  gone  along  over  a  period  of  years  gum  tickets — an  accurate  check  worked  out  for  the  rest, 

without  a  systematic  review  of  processes  or  Proof  reading  of  the  first  ticket  printed  has  become 

system.  a  part  of  the  regular  training  plan — not  proof  reading 

With  these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  an  odd  ^^ter  the  first  half  dozen, 
assortment  of  methods  and  practices  should  creep  in.  The  Manual — Marking  methods  in  relation  to  each 

The  first  step  in  training  was  a  group  meeting  held  department  are  being  worked  out  through  buyer  con- 
by  the  head  of  the  department  and  attended  by  all  mem-  ferences.  A  technique  of  marking  tickets  has  been  es- 
bers  of  the  marking  department  and  the  non-selling  tablished.  From  this  has  grown — through  a  gradual 
training  representative  to  explain  plans  and  discuss  process — a  technique  of  the  marker’s  job,  which  has 
ways  and  means.  As  the  work  has  progressed  these  been  made  into  a  manual,  in  the  form  of  a  teaching 
meetings  have  continued  as  a  method  of  ironing  out  outline  covering  the  following  points: 
difficulties  and  reporting  progress.  Introduction  to  department 

It  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  “old  timer”  General  location  of  departments 

could  not  produce.  Standards  of  production  tvere  ex-  Knowledge  of  type-setting 

tremely  low.  The  solution  to  this  condition  has  been  Operation  of  Machines 

“job  training”  for  the  “old  timer”,  and  a  deveolpment.  Kinds  and  types  of  tickets 

through  training,  of  a  personal  sense  of  responsibility  Use  of  various  kinds  of  tickets 
toward  production.  Instruction  in  marking 

The  new  worker  was  taught  the  work  by  the  girl  Continued  on  page  350 


Executives  Who  Have  Found  Themselves 


The  great  promise,  and  the  safest 
assurance,  of  increasing  success  in 
any  business  lies  in  sound  organ¬ 
ization— v/hich  is  simply  that 
balance  of  control  which  harmonizes 
the  work  of  executives  who  have 
found  themselves. 

In  knowing  the  principal  and  neces¬ 
sary  functions  of  their  business,  and 
each  with  that  specific  knowledge 
and  personal  aptitude  which  makes 
him  supremely  fit,  such  men  find. 


in  their  organized  work  together, 
not  only  themselves  but  an  ever¬ 
growing  success. 

Through  its  wise  and  experienced 
counsel,  and  in  the  application  of  its 
tried  practices  in  the  building  of 
sound  organizations,  Modem  Ac¬ 
countancy  contributes  one  of  its 
most  valuable  services  to  modem 
business.  Organization  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  executives 
who  have  found  themselves. 
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A  New  Approach  to  the  Study  of 
Accident  Prevention 

if  ith  Particular  Applwation  to  the  Tests  and  Methods  as  Given  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

By  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  Consultant  in  Psychiatry  and  Psychology,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Presented  at  St.  Louis  Convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

ff  hat  is  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  average  auto¬ 
mobile  driver?  IP  hat  are  his  abilities  and  possibilites  from  the 
standpoint  of  safe  driving?  These  are  matters  of  first  importance, 
when  it  comes  to  avoiding  accidents.  Training  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  operation,  and  adequate  department  supervision, 
though  vitally  important,  are  secondary  considerations  to  the 
selection  of  the  right  man. 


OU'r  of  a  puI)Hc  apprehension  over  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  danger  to  human  life  and  property,  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  enormous  growth  in  the  use  of  the 
automobile,  there  has  developed  in  recent  years,  a 
nationwide  safety-movement  aimed  at  the  reduction  in 
frequency  and  severity  of  avoidable  accidents. 

This  movement  has  been  responsible  for  sweeping 
educational  programs,  public .  lectures,  poster  exhibits, 
safety-first  campaigns,  and  physical  aids  in  the  way  of 
safety  devices,  that  have  sought  through  protective 
measures  and  general  enlightenment  to  bring  about 
positive  achievements  in  the  way  of  accident  prevention. 

Nevertheless,  from  year  to  year  the  fatality  totals 
mount  to  higher  peaks,  and  the  threat  to  public  welfare 
as  the  number  of  cars  and  drivers  increase  has  become 
alarmingly  real.  Educational  campaigns  and  safety  de¬ 
vices,  while  proving  to  be  l)eneficial,  have  nevertheless 
come  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem  than  have 
police  admonitions,  judicial  warnings,  court  fines,  and 
imprisonment. 

Were  all  men  equally  prone  to  accidents,  then  such 
measures  might  have  materially  succeeded. 

More  recently,  the  emphasis  that  in  early  days  was 
placed  on  safey-first  campaigns  and  physical  devices  as 
aids  to  safety,  is  now  being  directed  towards  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  human  factor,  the  individual  differences  of 
drivers,  in  their  susceptibility  and  proneness  to  acci¬ 
dents.  Recent  work  in  this  country  and  abroad  has 
emphasized  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  cause  of  accidents  among  motor  vehicle  drivers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mental  and  physical  make-up  of  the 
individual  drivers  themselves. 

Important  Causes  of  Accidents  —  Careful  studies 
show  that  accidents  do  not  distribute  themselves  im¬ 
partially  among  the  men  who  operate  cars.  In  one  study 
of  6,000  drivers,  covering  a  period  of  one  year,  it  was 
found  that  46%  of  the  accidents  were  caused  by  18% 
of  the  drivers.  If  this  18%  of  unsafe  drivers  had  been 
replaced  by  safe  drivers,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  accidents  would  have  been  materially  reduced. 

In  one  sample  of  200  men,  “of  ample  experience  and 
maturity”  in  the  service  of  a  certain  company,  half  of 
the  accidents  happened  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  drivers. 
Now,  if  this  can  be  said  of  the  situation  prevailing 


under  fairly  well  controlled  conditions  in  companies 
where  drivers  may  be  selected  with  reasonable  care,  and 
rigidly  disciplined  for  infringement  of  driving  regula¬ 
tions,  what  of  the  great  mass  of  automobilists  released 
upon  a  public  protected  by  no  other  limitations  in  the 
way  of  examination  for  fitness  to  drive  a  car  than  is 
provided  by  an  automobile  license. 

None  who  have  studied  this  problem  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  serious  accidents  can  be  attributed  to  a 
relatively  small  number  of  drivers,  men  who  may  be 
termed  “repeat  offenders”,  individuals  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  operate  cars. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  determining  some  of  the  more 
imjxirtant  causative  factors  underlying  the  tendency 
to  accidents  that  this  study  was  undertaken.  We  also 
wished  to  outline,  if  possible,  methods  for  the  practical 
detection  of  potentially  dangerous  drivers,  so  that,  for 
our  own  purposes,  applicants  for  delivery  driver  jobs 
could  be  examined,  and  safe  material  selected. 

Selection  of  Right  Material — A  constructive  attack 
on  the  entire  problem  covers  three  main  fields ; 

( 1 )  Better  employment  technique ; 

(2)  The  development  of  a  training  pro¬ 

gram  ; 

(3)  A  reorganized  departmental  approach. 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  that  this  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned, — the  selection  of  good  driver  material,  individ¬ 
uals  free  from  handicapping  factors  in  their  constitu¬ 
tional  make-up,  who  are  mentally  and  physically  fit  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  safely. 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  may  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  under  the  following  headings : 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  processes 
involved  in  the  operation  of  an  automobile, 
under  ordinary  road  conditions. 

The  development  of  objective  methods,  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  for  the  measuring  of  these 
processes  in  any  given  operator. 

The  standardization  of  the  psychological  and 
physiological  procedures  developed  on  old 
drivers. 

The  psychiatric  study  of  the  older  driver 
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Operators  find  the  Burroughs  Typewriter-  Bookkeeping 
Machine  easy  to  master  and  easy  to  operate.  Electricity 
does  the  work — automatic  operations  insure  accuracy. 

Reduced  fatigue  results  in  fewer  errors,  greater  production  and 
less  operater  turnover. 

Statement,  ledger  and  full  width  proof  journal  with  typewritten 
description — all  written  in  one  operation. 


Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  an  individual 
demonstration  on  your  own  work — without  obligation  to  you. 
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group  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were 
clinical  and  constitutional  sources  of  accidents 
which  were  not  subject  to  satisfactory  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  psychological  procedures. 

The  statistical  evaluation  of  the  entire  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
selection  or  employment  criteria. 

Practical  application  to  employment; 

Results  and  conclusion. 

In  analyzing  the  processes  involved  in  operating  a 
car,  and  arriving  at  issues  to  be  considered  in  a  testing 
program,  we  must  have  in  mind  controlled  attention, 
correctness  of  perception,  judgments  of  distance  and 
speed,  appropriateness  of  response  to  stimuli,  reaction 
time,  tendency  to  confusion,  motor  co-ordination  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  are  affected  by  the  condition, 
of  the  visual  and  auditory  apparatus,  the  general  phy¬ 
sical  condition,  health,  stren^h,  and  endurance,  intelli¬ 
gence,  personality  makeup,  and  emotional  stability  of 
the  individual. 

A  Practice  Drivers  Test — Our  psychological  program 
consisted  of  the  employment  of  a  series  of  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  already  developed,  for  performance,  ability, 
coordination,  color  blindness,  vision,  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  etc.,  and  a  Drivers’  Test  which  we  developed 
ourselves  after  considerable  study  of  the  problem.  This 
last  consists  of  a  stimulus  board  with  lights — red, 
green,  and  yellow,  detour,  slow,  oncoming  car,  disturb¬ 
ing  signals,  etc.  —  simulating  road  conditions  and  a 
driver’s  seat  fitted  out  to  resemble  an  actual  car.  The 
lights  are  connected  electrically  with  a  recording  instru¬ 
ment  and  an  exact  record  can  be  made  of  all  the  stimuli 
and  of  all  the  operator’s  responses.  The  exact  re¬ 
action  time,  and  the  correctness  of  responses  can  hereby 
be  determined. 

Method  of  Standardization — In  order  to  standardize 
the  test  on  old  drivers,  we  selected  a  group  of  ninety-one 
men,  representing  fairly  well  the  “run  of  the  mine’’, 
who  were  operating  gasoline  trucks.  We  secured  from 
the  department  all  the  data  available  as  to  the  measure- 
able  factors  in  job  performance:  accident  records, 
breakage  and  damage  records,  absences,  lates,  and  length 
of  service;  from  these,  we  selected  criteria  which  best 
lent  themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  The  number 
of  avoidable  accidents  per  six  months,  and  the  length 
of  service,  appeared  to  be  the  most  reliable  criteria  of 
department  value.  These  were  correlated  with  the 
average  reaction  time,  errors  and  omissions,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  test,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
findings  would  be  colored  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
homogeneity  within  the  group,  we  got  a  decided  plus 
correlation  with  the  driving  test.  While  the  correlation 
does  not  furnish  a  valid  critical  score  for  the  selection 
of  drivers  on  a  purely  test  basis,  still  it  is  sufficiently 
high  to  justify  the  use  of  the  test  with  new  employes 
as  an  aid  in  the  general  selective  process  and  as  a  part 
of  the  total  study  of  the  case,  and  norms  were  established 
from  this  study  on  the  Drivers’  test. 

However,  the  whole  story  is  not  told  in  the  discussion 
of  these  issues,  for  there  are  other  factors  often,  though 
not  always,  temporary  in  nature,  which  enter  into  the 
situation  and  have  a  bearing  on  attention,  judgment, 


attitude,  and  response.  That  changes  ih  the  physical 
and  mental  health,  the  presence  of  an  asocial  mental 
attitude,  the  development  of  personality  disorders,  may 
be  the  source  of  accident  tendencies  in  drivers  who  have 
perfectly  good  reaction  time  and  capacity  for  selective 
response  needs,  it  would  seem,  hardly  to  be  discussed 
here. 

Of  primary  consideration  is  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
persons  ever  do  as  well  as  they  have  the  capacity  for 
doing,  and  the  explanation  for  failure  is  more  often  to 
be  found  in  an  intensive  inquiry  into  the  personality 
than  in  the  simple  measurement  of  capacity.  This  has 
been  notably  true  in  our  study  of  drivers,  for  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  in  our  investigation  has  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  60%  of  the  men  whose  records  indicated 
a  positive  accident  tendency  have  been  found,  as  a 
result  of  the  psychiatric  investigation,  to  be  suffering 
from  sufficiently  marked  personality  disorders  to  justify 
our  considering  them  unquestionable  risks  in  driving 
cars. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  some  sidelights  on  these 
questions,  but  mainly  that  we  might  aid  the  department 
head  in  grading  up  his  personnel,  the  accident  group 
for  the  year  previous  to  the  study  received  a  careful 
psychiatric  survey,  including  a  physical  and  mental 
examination,  a  social  case  inquiry;  of  the  group,  some 
of  the  men  showed  no  particular  accident  trends,  while 
some  showed  a  definite  proneness  to  accidents. 

From  the  data  brought  out  in  the  study,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  certain  criteria  may  be  utilized  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  technique.  Matters  of  age,  intelligence,  physical 
condition,  personality  make-up,  reaction  time,  and  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  response  have  a  definite  bearing  upon 
the  fitness  of  an  applicant  for  a  driver’s  job. 

With  these  in  mind,  we  have  outlined  the  following 
personnel  qualifications  for  the  use  of  our  own  employ¬ 
ment  department. 

Personnel  Qualifications  For  Drivers 

Age 

25-35  years  (Promotion  to  Helper.  No  limits.) 

Sex 

Male 

Schooling 

Public  School  graduate 
Physical  Conditions 

Good  general  health 

Good  eyesight  and  hearing 

Freedom  from  special  physical  conditions  affecting 
movements  of  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet,  ability 
to  lift  and  carry  loads,  etc. 

Endurance 

Freedom  from  conditions  which  make  one  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  climatic  changes. 

Special  Ahilitiea 

Color  test-normal 

Accuracy — fair  or  good 

Speed — fair  or  good 

Arithmetic — fair  or  good 

Driving  test — good  or  fair 


/ 
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The  W.  I.  Addis  Co. Store 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

These  Whiting  Celestialites 
were  especially  designed  for 
this  store.  Each  unit  is  fitted 
for  the  ceiling  height  and 
harmonize  with  the  fittings 
of  this  beautiful  store. 
.Above  all.  Daylike  lighting, 
the  perfect  store  illumina- 


Is  your  lighting  everywhere  as  good  as  it  might  be? 

Suppose  you  find  a  poorly  lighted  section  of  the  store. 
Check  up  your  sales  in  this  section.  Are  they  up  to  your 
expectations  ? 

If  not,  consider  what  go<xl  lighting  might  do  here. 

We  have  many  cases  where  improvement  in  lighting  has 
increased  sales. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  done  for  you. 

Whiting  Service  is  ready  to  help. 

i/our^oncinff  Whiting  Celestialites  have  a  definite  reputation  to  uphold, 

w  This  Daylike  lighting  is  being  used  in  America’s  finest  stores. 

Licensed  under  •  r  „  u  t.  i 

Gleason  -  Tiebout  There  is  no  obligation  for  us  to  tell  you  what  can  be  done 

Glass  Co.  patents.  to  improve  your  lighting. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 

.4  complete 
Hull  ting 
ensemble. 


©elestialite 
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Walk  around  your  store  today 
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Intelligence 

I.  Q.— 80  to  100 
Personality 
General 
Active 
Alert 
Stable 

Free  from  personality  disorders 
Well  integrated 
(jood  attitude 
Interest  in  job 

Special 

Mild  introvert,  free  from  day-dreaming  and  reverie 
trends 

Motor  type  of  personality  whose  resjx)nses  are 
quick  and  accurate 
Pleasant  and  courteous 
Interest  in  routine  and  details 
Cooperative 

Likes  and  takes  responsibility  well 
Amenable  to  discipline 
Liking  for  outdoor  work 
Work  without  supervision 
Slight  supervisory  ability 
Effective  contacts 

A  Motor  School — The  above  criteria  and  examination 
measures  were  introduced  into  the  employment  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  all  applicants  for  driver’s  jobs,  and  all 
helpers  l)efore  promotion  to  driving,  were  to  receive 
a  careful,  thorough-going  study  by  psychological  and 
psychiatric  methods.  At  the  same  time,  a  motor  school 
was  developed  for  the  training  of  those  found  fit  for 
driving,  while  the  department  itself  reorganized  its 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  follow-up.  super¬ 


vision,  salaries,  etc.  In  short,  a  complete  change  of 
front  with  reference  to  the  entire  matter  of  accident 
causation,  resulted  in  laying  emphasis  primarily  on  the 
suitability  of  the  employe  for  the  particular  task  he 
was  to  perform,  his  capacity  for  driving  safely,  and 
his  general  fitness  for  the  risky  job  of  operating  a  truck. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  final  conclusions  fnjtn  the 
new  approach,  and  yet  the  following  table  is  suggestive. 
Two  periods  are  covered:  before,  and  since  starting  the 
new  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  l)een  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  employment  of  drivers  the  first  si.x  months 
of  1928,  as  compard  with  the  same  jjeriod  of  1927,  of 
92% ;  and  a  decrea.se  in  the  employment  of  helpers,  of  I 
65%.  ; 

A  study  of  selected  and  unselected  groups  of  drivers, 
discloses  outstanding  differences  in  their  physical  and 
mental  make-up.  Such  differences  in  make-up  are  so 
correlated  with  their  behavior  in  driving  as  to  justify 
rather  positive  conclusions  as  to  accident  causation,  and 
as  to  fitness  of  certain  individuals  for  the  occupation  of 
driver  or  chauffeur. 

Some  operators  of  cars,  because  of  constitutional 
factors,  not  altogether  within  their  own  control,  are 
especially  liable  to  have  accidents.  These  men  should 
not  drive  cars  at  all,  or.  with  full  knowledge  of  their  ; 
s|)ecial  handicaps,  should  place  themselves  under  rigid 
limitations  as  to  speed,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  possible  to  foresee  the  day  when  there  will  be  j 
a  rigid  psychiatric  and  psychological  examination  of  ; 
all  drivers  of  motor-vehicles  and  public  conveyances. 
Questions  as  to  the  cost  of  such  a  program  may  well 
be  answered  in  terms  of  the  enormous  toll  of  human 
life  that  is  yearly  exacted  through  our  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  facilities. 


Table  of  Accident  Records 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A  pr.  May 

June 

Average 

number  of  accidents  jter  1.000  vehicle  days,  1927 

....  11 

11 

11 

11  11 

11  ' 

1  .\verage  number  of  accidents  per  1,000  vehicle  days,  1928 

....  5/. 

4 

2 

3/2  2 

5% 

1  Per  cent 

reduction  .  . 

....  50% 

55% 

82% 

68%  82% 

50%  I 

Rcf>rintcd  b\ 

I'cnnission  of  the  fnbUshcr.  From  “Psychiatry 
lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 

in  Industry 
A'cxe  York’, 

•.  b\ 
1929. 

/'.  r. 

.  Inderson.  M. 

/)..  Pub- 

From  “Psychiatry  in  Industry’’ 

Introduction 


“I he  most  important  element  in  labor  difficulties  is  termine  his  career.  These  particular  issues  form  the 
the  mental  condition  of  the  worker,  underlying  which  subject-matter  and  the  routine  daily  concern  of  the 
the  psychiatrist  has  found  physical,  mental,  and  stxrial  jisychiatrist  in  industry.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the 
factors  that  produce  unacceptable  reactions,  create  faulty  only  person  sitecifically  devoted  to  actually  a^vsessing 
attitudes,  and  develop  mental  patterns  and  habits  that  the  environmental  and  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  fac- 
mold  the  worker’s  character  and  personality  and  de-  tors  in  such  situations.” 
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The  Broken  Circle  ol  Merchainlisiiiji 

Coiitinuctl  from  p(.ujc  315 


l>ai>ers.  Xothiiij;  couUl  l)e  less  likely  to  prove  success¬ 
ful  or  jiernianent.  The  publisher  of  one  of  our  greatest 
newspapers  recently  admitted  very  frankly  that  he 
wanted  to  publish  more  news  having  to  do  with  the 
merchandise  and  services  on  and  through  which  people 
live,  hut  w’hen  he  opened  his  gates  an  inch,  his  adver¬ 
tisers  stormed  them  to  make  it  an  ell.  Xo  discussion  is 
needed  as  to  what  would  ha[)])en  to  his  property  if 
he  gave  way.  and  he  was  all  at  sea  as  to  where  the 
answer  lay. 

It  is  more  than  the  publisher’s  problem,  however. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  economics  of  the  nation  and. 
l)v  e.xample.  the  rest  of  the  world.  'I'he  burden  of  ad¬ 
vertising  e.xpense  has  grown  unsoundly  heavy.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  single  force  plays  so  large  a  part  in  comi)elling 
absorptions  and  amalgamations,  and  that  prcxress  is 
answering  in  part  the  question  f)f  how  to  get  rid  of  the  ' 
waste.  But  it  is  not  enough. 

It  is  often  .said  that  our  civilization  has  become  so 
complicated  that  no  one  \)erson  can  know  very  much 
alx)Ut  it  outside  a  few  sjiecialized  lines.  Yet  there  is, 
as  never  before,  a  hunger  for  information,  and  in  that 
hunger  lies  the  psychological  i)ath  along  which  may  l)e 
found  the  answer  to  our  problem. 

\Ve  have  the  elements  of  worried  distributors  and 
puzzled  publishers.  'I'hey  can  get  together  and,  indeed, 
must  so  get  together  if  the  solution  is  as  imperative  as 
many  thoughtful  managers  of  commerce  and  finance 
believe  it  to  be. 

The  field  of  fashion  merchandise  offers  what  is  i)er- 
haps  the  best  opportunity  for  the  initial  effort.  Fashion 
news  is  accepte<l  as  a  matter  of  course  as  something 
to  put  in  the  newspapers — hut  a  true  definition  is  re-  j 
(juired  as  to  what  the  “news”  truly  is.  There  has  been 
much  misapprehension. 

'I'he  most  competent  authorities  agree  that  there  are  I 
perhaps  ten  ])ercent  of  the  women  in  this  country  who 
buy  their  clothes  either  without  regard  to  price  or  with 
insistence  that  they  shall  come  direct  from  Paris.  At 
the  other  extreme  there  are  fifteen  to  twenty  percent 
who  make  their  clothes,  have  them  made  or  made  over. 
In  between  lies  the  great  majority  of  seventy  i)ercent 
or  more  who  are  buying  ready-to-wear,  huving  it  fast, 
and  hoping  that  they  will  like  what  they  have  bought 
when  they  get  it  home.  I'heir  actual  knowledge  when 
they  get  into  the  shops  as  to  what  it  is  that  thev  seek 
is  ])ain  fully  limited,  and  the  luck  in  the  draw  of  the 
saleswoman  is  as  likely  as  not  to  turn  a  good  customer 
into  one  who  is  ready  to  go  elsewhere  the  ne.xt  time. 

I'he  .stores  know  this,  and  the  introduction  of  stvlists 
to  aid  the  buyers  and  train  the  sales  people  has  become 
very  general,  yet  there  are  still  atnK'ities  ])erpetuated 
u])on  the  defenseless  women  clientele  of  most  stores 
that  might  well  be  termed  Bulgarian. 

The  Real  News — The  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in 
the  publishing  of  authoritative  fashion  news  that  is  not 
"hot  from  Paris"  hut  is  definitely  concerned  with  what 
Conti II lied  on  piiijc  356 


“  . . .  hut  suppose  your 

store  burned?” 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that  when  I 
came  to  the  hank  for  a  loan.  We 
H'ouUl  he  in  a  had  fix  if  a  fire  stoppeil 
our  sales!  It  had  never  oeeurred  to 
me  to  insure  against  that!  In  fact  I 
did  not  know  you  could  until  the  Bank 
insisted  upon  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  before  they  would  make  the 
loan.  S'o.  as  well  as  the  loan.  I  got 
insuranee  protection  I  really  needed.” 

It  will  he  worth  your  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  insurance  against  loss  of  use.  Any 
"America  Fore"  agent  can  give  von  full 
particulars. 

American  Eagle  Fidelity-Phenk 
dhe  Continental  First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NewYorkKY. 

ERNEST  STURM.CKoirman  of  lh€  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Prosidont 

New  York  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Chicago  Dallas 
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Four  Weeks  Course  in  Retail  Selling 

Resume  of  an  Address  by  Celia  R.  Case,  Special  Representative  in  Retail  Selling,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  before  Personnel  Group,  Concurrent  Convention,  Chicago 


Ever  since  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  started  its  Bureau  of  Education  offering 
a  four  weeks  course  in  the  technique  of  retail 
selling,  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  inquiries 
pouring  into  the  office  repeating  variations  of  the  same 
theme.  What  methods  are  used  ?  What  are  the  results  ? 
Does  it  pay?  These  questions  are  answered  in  Miss 
Case’s  address. 

As  soon  as  the  four  weeks  course  is  completed  in  one 
store,  Miss  Case  goes  to  another.  For  this  reason  Miss 
Case  compares  herself  to  the  old  time  circuit  rider,  the 
itinerant  judge  or  preacher  who,  in  earlier  days,  made 
appointed  journeys  from  place  to  place,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling.  Just  as  in  the  olden  days  the  calling  of 
the  circuit  rider  demanded  versatility,  quick  understand¬ 
ing  and  concerted  action,  so  today  the  same  qualities 
are  equally  essential  to  the  modem  circuit  rider  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Before  Miss  Case’s  arrival  at  the  store,  she  writes 
ahead  suggesting  schedules  of  the  meetings.  Usually 
the  entire  sales  force  is  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
two  of  which  meet  on  alternate  days,  giving  a  series  of 
about  twelve  discussions  in  the  four  weeks  period.  In 
order  to  avoid  depleting  the  force  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  day,  classes  are  held  during  the  two  first 
store  hours.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Miss  Case,  her  first 
interest  is  to  shop  the  store  for  service,  as  this  is  an 
excellent  way  to  sudy  the  selling  and  service  problems 
of  the  store.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted 
to  organizing  plans  and  speeding  the  final  preparaions 
for  the  discussion  groups  which  are  to  begin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  meetings  is,  of  course, 
incident  to  the  problems  of  the  salespeople  encountered 
in  selling  merchandise.  Style  and  Fashion  as  well 
as  service  are  considered.  Customers  want  service  that 
is  up-to-date.  For  example,  finding  that  the  public  is 
very  weary  of  the  phrase  “May  I  help  you?’’  because 
it  has  been  universally  used  and  over  used,  this  phrase 
has  been  laid  aside  with  the  “art  needlework  and  veil¬ 
ings’’  (and  so  with  “Come  again’’.) 

To  make  the  impressions  of  these  discussions  more 
vivid,  more  interesting  and  more  lasting,  various  pro¬ 
jects  are  assigned  to  the  salespeople: — bits  of  research 
to  be  done,  participation  in  little  contests,  the  girls 
call  it  their  “home  work”.  In  a  store  recently  visited, 
each  department  made  a  poster  featuring  five  articles 
carried  with  appropriate  descriptive  phrases.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  largely  on  the  merit  of  the  words  rather 
than  the  artistry  of  the  poster.  Afterward  an  exhibit 
was  held,  outside  judges  were  secured,  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  the  general  manager  to  attend  the  exhibit 
and  visits  were  received  from  the  non-selling  employees. 
Superficial?  Yes,  Elementary?  Very.  Thought  pro¬ 
voking  ?  Evidently. 


Another  store  held  an  exhibit  of  letters,  pamphlets, 
samples  and  raw  materials  disseminated  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  following  written  requests  of  salespeople.  New 
ideas?  No.  New  to  the  store?  Yes.  Provocative  of 
discussion?  Most  decidedly. 

Just  as  the  proverbial  circuit  rider  took  a  hand  in 
the  many  activities  outside  his  calling,  so  Miss  Case, 
a  modern,  up-to-the-minute  representative  of  this  an¬ 
cient  calling,  makes  suggestions  and  gives  advice  re¬ 
garding  any  store  problems  about  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  consults  her.  A  cross  section  report  made  to  sev¬ 
eral  store  managers  indicates  the  value  of  this  service. 

riiese  reports  fall  usually  into  four  divisions : 

.\n  outline  of  the  class  plan  which  includes : 

The  schedule,  enrollment  and  subject  matter 
Projects  undertaken 
Miscellaneous  activities  undertaken 
Recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  ob¬ 
servation. 

.\.  glance  at  the  “miscellaneous”  division  taken  at 
random  from  the  report  is  especially  interesting: 
Clipping  Bureau  established 
Talk  to  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Survey  of  Time  Cards 
Rule  Book  preparation 
Rest  Room  re-decorated 
Merchandise  information  distributed 
Etiquette  points  for  Beauty  Parlor 
Locker  rooms  inspected 
Buyers  Meetings 
Follow-up  on  floor 
Check-up  on  Phone  Service 
High  School  Classes 
Maids  uniforms  chosen 
Study  of  Adjustment  Department 
Check-up  on  Elevator  Service 
Check-up  of  Store  Rule  observance 

Even  more  ambitious  is  the  list  of  recommendations 
handed  to  the  manager.  This  may  include: 

Changes  in  lay-out 

Stock  care  in  certain  departments 

Changes  in  Merchandise  Location 

Dress  Regulations 

House-keeping 

Information  for  new  employees 
Follow-up  in  Training 
Adequate  Rest  Room  facilities 
Specified  Rules  Enforced 
Permanent  Personnel  Director 

Investigation  along  one  line  often  brings  out  interest¬ 
ing  and  unexpected  by-products.  In  making  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  study  of  the  training  needs  of  messenger  boys, 
the  laxity  of  floormen  will  come  to  light,  and  this  in 
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MONROE 

^  Complek  R^urina  Service, 
for  the  Departmau  Store 


Are  you  handling  these  and  all  of  your  other  figuring  problems  at  a 
minimum  cost? 

For  the  quantity  production  of  speedy,  accurate  figures  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  Monroe  offers  a  complete  service. 

A  Monroe  representative— a  specialist,  trained  in  the  actual  work  of 
many  offices— is  ready  to  aid  you. 

By  analysis  and  study  of  your  particular  figuring  needs,  he  can  show 
you  short-cuts  that  are  saving  time  and  money  for  others. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  should  like  to  have  your  representa¬ 
tive  call  on  us  and  explain  how  the  Monroe 
can  be  applied  to  our  figure  work. 


ri.m 

Individual 

Street _ 

City . 
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turn  challenges  the  discipline  of  the  superintendent. 
This  complexity  of  the  problems  brings  to  the  mind  the 
new  organization  work  which  has  been  suggested  as 
an  aid  to  motor  travel  namely:  "Society  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  detour  before  work  is  l>egun  on  the 
main  road.” 

.Another  imi)ortant  aim  of  class  discussion  is  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  salesperson  on  her  job.  The  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  salesforce  is  scheduled  for 
attendance,  helps  in  the  accomi)lishment  of  this  ])urpose, 
l)ecause,  for  the  time  being,  all  minds,  or  at  least  all 
feet,  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  class  room. 

The  projects  are  a  distinct  aid  to  this  focalization  as 
they  connect  theory  with  selling  floor  practice. 

By  focusing  attention  on  the  job,  interest  is  decidedly 
increased.  Class  room  arguments  prove  a  lack  of  in¬ 
difference.  When  about  twenty  people  burst  into  simul¬ 
taneous  speech  with  opinions  by  no  means  uniform, 
jnterest  is  a])parent.  Ke])orts  t)f  department  discussions 
are  brought  by  buyers,  floormen  and  salespeople.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  information  which  have  been  relayed  to  the 
people  who,  in  the  larger  organizations,  do  not  attend, 
come  back  to  the  management. 

Half-joking  requests  from  the  non-selling  groups  for 
meetings  show  that  the  news  is  being  broadcast.  Sales¬ 
women  report  that  class  room  subjects  are  taken  home 
and  discussed  over  the  <linner  table  with  children  and 
husbands. 

■An  aim  closely  allied  to  that  of  focusing  attention 
on  the  job,  and  following  almost  as  corollary  is  that  of 
developing  a  (piestioning  attitude  in  the  salespeople 


toward  their  usual  performance.  We  want,  first,  to 
have  them  become  sight-conscious  and  sound-conscious, 
then  curious  as  to  methods  of  correction.  We  want  them 
to  realize  the  difference  between  their  own  reactions 
and  those  of  the  customers  to  the  same  situation.  Inci¬ 
dents  of  department  store  repartee  make  good  material 
for  the  comics,  but  fail  with  the  customer. 

The  girls  are  becoming  sound-conscious  when  they 
tell  of  instances  of  poor  selling  technique  which  they 
have  noticed  in  other  stores,  and  add,  "I  never  thought, 
before,  how  that  sounded.” 

A  decided  gain  in  job  interest  almost  always  results 
from  the  short  training  course.  Salespeople  see  more 
clearly  the  possibilities  of  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  stimulated  to  self  criticism.  Instead  of  the  attitude 
toward  a  difficult  customer  expressed  by  "thank  good¬ 
ness  that  crank  has  gone”,  they  say  to  themselves 
“'I'liis  is  a  hard  customer  .but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  I  can  satisfy  her.” 

.A  by-product  of  the  National  Retail  Selling  Course 
is  the  demonstration  which  it  gives  store  managers 
and  owners  of  the  feasibility  and  place  of  training  in 
their  stores.  .Although  buyers  and  other  store  executives 
know  merchandise  and  how  to  buy  it,  they  are  not 
trained  teachers.  .After  observing  the  methods  used  by 
a  trained  leader  and  teacher  they  realize  that  teaching 
is  not  just  pouring  in  information  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  process  of  stimulating  thought  about  a 
particular  subject  so  that  the  student  acquires  the  abiliy 
to  think  intelligently  and  constructively  about  it. 


The  Way  With  People 

E.xpense  Reduction  in  Marking  Department 

Continued  from  paye  341 


Instruction  in  packing  of  truck 
Instruction  in  throwing  articles  down  chute 
E.xplanation  of  mark-ups  and  mark-downs 
Explanation  of  quotas 
Making  out  of  Production  Slips 
Checking  one’s  self  on  production. 

This  manual  is  used  to  train  the  new  girl  on  the  job 
as  well  as  to  train  the  present  markers  in  new  work 
habits. 

.An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  add  certain  duties 
to  that  job;  it  also  showed  the  need  for  training.  Job 
training  is  l)eing  given  in  methods  of  projjer  supervision, 
in  holding  to  standards  of  production,  in  planning  ahead 
to  forecast  jiroduction  and  to  arrange  for  number  of 
yjeople  accordingly.  Phis  training  has  been  carried  on 
through  per.sonal  cimference  and  follow  up.  This  in¬ 
formation.  tcx).  is  being  init  into  teaching  form. 

The  analysis  of  this  job  and  the  establishing  of  the 
suiJervisory  and  routine  duties  has  been  done  by  the 


head  of  the  department,  herself.  She  has  handled  the 
working  out  of  her  own  problem,  the  training  repre¬ 
sentative  cooperating  with  her.  'I'he  question  that  natur¬ 
ally  arises  is: — What  has  this  training  accomplished? 
How  much  of  the  progress  we  have  made  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  training  and  how  much  to  standardization 
and  reorganization,  we  cannot  tell. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  we  have  taken  three 
additional  departments  into  centralized  marking  with  a 
decrease  in  our  force,  and  that  our  production  shows 
an  increase  of  21%  the  first  week  in  .April,  followed 
by  increases  of  20' c,  29%  and  50%  the  next  three 
weeks.  We  know,  too,  that  with  the  iiersonnel  of  our 
jiarticular  marking  department,  the  rearrangement  of 
duties  has  been  simple  as  compared  to  the  actual  train¬ 
ing  of  the  people  into  the  new  order  of  things.  We 
expect  to  show  a  reduction  in  the  learning  period,  and 
in  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  for  the  marking  dejiart- 
ment. 
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How  Dishonest  Salesclerks 
Create  Stock  Shortages 


The  term  "STOCK  SHORTAGE"  is  self-explanatory.  The 
PRINCIPAL  CAUSE,  however,  is  not  always  recognized  by 
the  merchant.  Of  the  numerous  contributory  causes.  Internal 
Dishonesty,  ENCOURAGED  BY  LAX  SUPERVISION, 
assumes  primary  importance. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  department  that  has  been  charged 
with  $25,000.00  worth  of  merchandise  during  a  jicritKl  of 
six  months.  Upon  taking  inventory  at  the  expiration  of  this 
pcriotl,  but  $20,000.(X)  is  accounted  for  by  merchandise  on 
hand  plus  the  amount  of  sales,  plus  certain  recognized  allow¬ 
ances.  The  difference  of  $5,000.00  constitutes  Stock  Short¬ 
age.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  has  become  of  this 
amount  of  merchandise. 

The  theft  of  merchandise  alone  is  not  responsible  for  this 
shortage.  On  the  contrary,  certain  conditions  indicate  that 
but  a  small  percentage  is  attributable  to  this  particular  evil. 

Every  time  a  clerk  makes  a  sale  and  receives  cash  for  the 
transaction,  you  ASSUME  that  it  is  properly  recorded  on 
cither  your  sales  book  or  cash  register.  Do  you  KNOW 
how  often  this  is  NOT  done?  Where  a  clerk  fails  to  enter 
a  transaction  and  no  record  of  it  appears,  your  stock  will 
naturally  show  a  shortage  when  taking  Inventory.  Merchandise 
is  missing,  but  it  was  legitimately  sold  over  your  counters. 
The  unscrupulous  sales  clerk  received  the  full  amount  but 
FAILED  TO  RECORD  THE  TRANSACTION,  and  then 
tfK)k  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  convert  the  proceeds  to 


his  or  her  own  personal  use.  Such  practices  in  the  aggregate 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  larger  part  of  actual  Stock 
Shortages. 

Every  cash  sale  provides  the  unscrupulous  employee  with  the 
opportunity,  or  the  weak  willed  one  with  the  temptation,  to 
mi.sappropriate  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds.  UNLESS  STRICT 
ADHERENCE  TO  YOUR  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
IS  MADE  COMPULSORY  THROUGH  THE  MORAL  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  CREATED  BY  FREQUENT  AND  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  SALES  CLERK  INSPECTION,  YOU  ARE  AT 
THE  MERCY  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  AND  WEAK- 
WILLED  EMPLOYEES. 

Such  employees  do  not  discriminate  between  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  Cash  is  easier  to  steal  and  to  dispose  of  than 
merchandise,  with  the  result  that,  if  any  preference  is  show’n. 
it  is  where  theft  of  money  is  possible. 

Fivery  f)ne  of  our  cases  has  been  based  on  transactions  involv¬ 
ing  but  a  small  amount  of  money ;  in  many  instances,  voluntary 
admissions  of  prior  dishonesty  have  run  into  vast  sums. 

If  your  Stock  Shortages  are  to  be  substantially  reduced,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  you  adopt  a  thoroughly  efficient  Sales 
Clerk  Inspecion  Service.  WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
is  recognized  by  the  most  prominent,  successful  and  conserva¬ 
tive  Retailers  in  the  United  States  as  being  S.'M'E  .AND 
RELIABLE. 


THREE  I  HOI  SAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  DISHONEST  IRREGULARITIES 
WERE  DISCLOSED  BY  WILLMARK  ACTIVITIES  IN  1928. 

AND  25'^^',  OF  THEM  OCCURRED  DURING  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

YOU  PAY  A  STRAIGHT  RATE  FOR  If  ILLMARK  SERVICE— EXTRAS. 

Willmark  Service  S^stem^  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street  X'n'T  New  York  City 

•Retail  Store  PROTECTION  |44  Against  HUMAN  FRAILTIES” 

Traveling  all  over  time 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Boatoo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington, D.  C.,  Pittshurgh,  Ixts  Angeles 
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Thinking — W  riling — Selling' 

In  Terms  of  Luggage 

Knowing  Leather  Accurately  Will  Aid  Salespeople, 
the  Training  Department,  Copywriters,  Advertisers 
and  the  Merchandising  Office  in  Every  Store 

Contributed  by  Harold  J.  Payne,  American  Leather  Producers,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


The  importance  of  an  accurate  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  leather  is  being  demonstrated  in  many  of 
the  member  stores  of  the  Association. 

In  the  spring  of  1928  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  in  collaboration  with 
the  department  of  training  arranged  for  a  meeting  with 
the  buyers,  assistants  and  salespeople  of  the  various 
departments  handling  leather  goods. 

Mr.  Fraser  M.  Moffat,  Chairman  of  the  Tanners’ 
Council,  was  invited  to  address  this  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  leather,  its  history  and  uses.  Preceding  the 
meeting  question  boxes  were  distributed  to  the  various 
departments  and  during  Mr.  Moffat’s  talk  additional 
questions  were  invited.  Mr.  Moffat  called  upon  the 
various  members  of  his  delegation  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Samples  of  different  types  of  leather  were  dis¬ 
played  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  and  a  two  reel 
motion  picture  entitled,  “The  Story  of  I.eather’’  was 
presented. 

An  informal  discussion  covering  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  promotion  and  .selling  of  leather  followed 
the  motion  picture,  in  which  buyers  and  their  staffs 
participated.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of 
the  Macy  staff  were  present  and  the  information  and 
the  presentation  of  the  selling  points  of  leather  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  everyone  present. 

Meeting  Plans — The  leather  industry  has  originated 
this  type  of  store  employes’  training  meetings  which 
have  met  with  wide  popularity.  Believing  that  better 
merchandising  follows  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
leathers  used  in  shoes,  apparel,  luggage,  handbags,  up¬ 
holstery,  sporting  goods,  gloves  and  novelties,  the  tan¬ 
ners  have  come  together  cooperatively  in  arranging  a 
program  for  a  meeting  to  aid  retail  sellers  of  leather 
articles.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  when  a 
salesman  knows  the  leather  in  shoes,  bags,  or  whatever 
he  sells,  he  can  talk  intelligently  and  with  conviction  to 
the  purchaser  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  break  down 
sales  resistance,  and  make  quicker  and  larger  sales. 

These  meetings  bring  the  salesman  in  close  personal 
contact  with  the  leaders  in  the  leather  industry.  Under 
the  auspices  of  American  Leather  Producers,  Inc.,  an 
association  representing  the  industry  in  educational  and 
publicity  matters,  meetings  are  being  arranged  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program.  The  plan,  briefly,  is  as  follows : 

A  definite  date  is  fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  a  week 
prior  thereto  a  small  but  comprehensive  display  of  all 
the  leathers  used  in  the  merchandise  that  the  store  sells 
is  arranged  so  that  all  sales  people  may  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  feel  and  characteristics  of  the  material 
before  it  is  made  up  into  the  finished  article. 


This  display  is  generally  placed  in  the  auditorium, 
recreation  room  or  some  location  easily  available  to  all 
employes  of  the  store.  At  the  same  time  question  boxes 
are  placed  in  all  departments  selling  leather  goods  and 
queries  are  invited  having  in  any  way  to  do  with  the 
making,  identification,  selling  points,  care  or  style 
value  of  any  kind  of  leather.  . 

On  the  night  of  the  meeting,  the  store  usually  gives  to 
the  employes  a  cafeteria  supper  at  about  6  P.  M.  and 
the  meeting  follows  immediately  thereafter.  An  address 
is  made  by  someone  prominent  in  the  leather  industry 
describing  leather  in  a  general  way,  and  then  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  store  employes  have  filed  are  answered 
b}’  ten  or  more  tanners,  each  an  expert  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  line.  At  this  meeting  there  will  be  tanners  of 
kid,  calf,  reptile,  upholstery,  sole,  side  upper,  luggage 
leathers.  Every  question  is  answered  by  someone  of 
undoubted  qualifications  to  give  interesting  and  authori¬ 
tative  information  regarding  leather. 

The  meeting  concludes  with  the  showing  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  which  visualizes  vividly  the  collecting  of 
the  hides,  skins  and  tanning  materials,  the  combining 
of  these  elements  into  the  making  of  leather,  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  covering  nearly  all  types  of  leather  and 
the  showing  of  what  happens  to  the  leather  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Recent  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Jordan  Marsh 
store  in  Boston,  Bamberger’s  in  Newark,  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor  in  New  York  and  the  Marshall  Field  Co.  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

In  the  near  future  these  meetings  will  be  held  at 
prominent  stores  in  manv  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 

Valuable  Information— The  following  information 
on  leather  can  be  utilized  by  the  training  department, 
and  is  of  special  value  in  the  advertising  department 
where  copies  should  be  readily  available  for  all  copy¬ 
writers. 

The  material  we  call  leather  is  old  as  the  hills.  It 
was  made  well  and  used  intelligently  in  the  earliest  days 
of  man  covered  by  historical  record.  In  this  fact  we  can 
find  explanation  of  the  almost  universal  liking  that 
people  have  for  this  material  today — and  we  can  also 
realize  that  plenty  of  time  has  elapsed  for  the  building 
of  a  nomenclature  that  is  complex  and  at  time  mis¬ 
leading. 

Printers  Ink  commenting  on  the  leather  industry’s 
recent  Dictionary  of  Leather  Terminology  said:  “Some 
of  its  terms  are  as  old  as  the  language.  It  might  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  throughout  the  ages  these  terms 
would  be  loosely  or  incorrectly  applied  and  that,  event¬ 
ually,  they  would  be  used  to  designate  leathers  totally 
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Millinery  Survey  Concluded 

By  (iEORCK  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


11 1{  results  ot  the  Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in 
the  Millinery  Industry  conducted  jointly  by  the 
'I'rade  Relations  Committees  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Millinery  Association 
of  America  have  been  incorporated  in  a  report  entitled 
‘'Survey  of  I'rade  Practices  in  the  Millinery  Trade”, 
copies  of  which  have  l)een  distributed  to  each  member 
of  this  Association. 

This  report  contains  many  pertinent  facts  on  the 
unfair  trade  practices  and  trade  abuses  which  are  ex- 
j)erienced  in  tlealings  between  millinery  producers  and 
distributors.  The  report  sets  forth  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  the  complaints  of  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  against  retail  practices  which  they  consider  as 
unfair.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  views  and  opinions 
of  retailers  on  unfair  practices  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  survey,  Standards  of 
Business  Practice  for  the  Millinery  Trade  have  been 
prepared  and  adopted  by  five  national  organizations 
comprising  the  Associated  Millinery  Men,  Inc.,  Eastern 
Millinery  Association,  Millinery  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Retail 
Millinery  .Association  of  America. 

Recognizing  that  if  the  Standards  of  Business 
Practice  as  adopted  are  to  be  effective  in  eliminating 


unfair  trade  practices  and  trade  abuses,  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  for  their  enforcement  must  be  provided,  the 
five  national  associations  jiarticipating  in  this  work  have 
jointly  prepared  and  adopted  a  brief  Program  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  this  purpose. 

To  this  end,  copies  of  the  “Standards  of  Business 
Practices  for  the  Millinery  Trade”  and  the  “Procedure 
for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Millinery  Standards  of 
Practice”  have  been  distributed  to  the  memberships  of 
the  different  associations.  Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  are  requested  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  approved  standards  and  to 
the  enforcement  procedure. 

.As  soon  as  each  member  has  approved  and  adopted 
these  Standards,  he  is  requested  to  sign  the  endorse¬ 
ment  blank  which  accompanies  them  and  return  it  to 
the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  thus  indicating  his 
approval  and  acceptance  of  these  standards  as  guides 
to  be  followed  in  his  business  transactions. 

With  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and  the  members  of  the 
other  associations  cooperating  in  the  adoption  and  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  Standards  of  Practice,  many  unfair 
and  undesirable  trade  practices  now  experienced  in  the 
millinery  trade,  will  be  eliminated  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  i)roducers  and  distributors. 
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It  is  the  new  Kimball  Pin  Ticket  that  has  received  such  a  remarkable  reception- 
and  the  reasons: 

Pins  have  perfectly  round  attached  tips. 

Cannot  harm  fingers  or  delicate  fabrics. 

No  sharp  points  to  fear,  so  quickest  to  attach. 

Strong,  slender  pins  fastened  firmly  to  ticket. 

Pins  have  finish  as  smooth  as  polished  silver. 

Just  glide  through  the  goods. 

Cannot  catch  or  pull  a  thread. 

If  you  have  not  seen  ^‘Silver-tipt"*,  write  us  for  samples. 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 


Established  1876 


3*7  WEST  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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different  from  those  to  which  they  were  originally  tag¬ 
ged. 

“That  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Names  of  some 
skins,  such  as  chamois,  have  come  to  mean  a  finish  as 
much  as  a  particular  kind  of  leather.  Morocco  leather, 
refers,  in  these  days,  not  to  leather  made  in  a  certain 
country,  but  to  a  leather  tanned  by  a  certain  process. 
Cordovan  leather  gets  its  name  from  Cordova,  Spain, 
but  it  may  be  made  anywhere  so  long  as  the  raw  material 
is  hor.sehide.  Russia  leather  is  purely  a  trade  term.” 

Thinking  in  terms  of  luggage,  immediately  we  come 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  overworked,  meaning¬ 
less  terms  used  in  the  language  of  leather,  "cowhide”. 

Cowhide — Most  luggage  is  made  of  cowhide  but 
there  is  an  almost  indefinite  range  of  weights,  qualities 
and  finishes  that  apply  to  this  material.  While  each 
has  a  place,  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  are  not  alike  in 
their  service.  Cowhide  in  its  full  thickness  is  too  heavy 
for  use  in  most  types  of  luggage.  Exceptions  are  solid 
leather  brief  cases,  club  bags,  suit  cases  and  port¬ 
manteaus.  Because  of  its  thickness,  most  cowhide  is 
split  into  two  layers,  the  outer  carrying  the  grain  or 
hair  pattern  of  the  hide,  the  flesh  split  carrying  no  pat¬ 
tern  whatever.  For  use  in  luggage,  this  split  is  colored 
with  a  seasoning  containing  considerable  pigment  and 
is  usually  but  not  always  embossed.  Weight  for  weight 
the  split  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  grain,  though  its 
initial  appearance  may  l>e  nearly  as  good.  Both  pieces  of 
leather  are  "cowhide”  but  this  term  alone  does  not 
suffice  to  describe  them  sufficiently. 

Returning  to  the  grain,  we  also  find  wide  variations 
practiced  in  finishing  that  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  the  leather.  If  the  surface  carries  brier 
scratches  or  other  blemishes,  not  deep,  these  are  re¬ 
moved  by  a  process  of  grain  correction  which  consists 
of  rubbing  out  these  spots  with  sand  paper.  If  done 
skillfully  the  leather  remains  top  grade  and  is  finished 
largely  with  aniline  color  that  carries  but  little  pigment. 
On  the  other  hand  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  cuticle 
is  removed  during  correction,  more  pigment  has  to  be 
used  in  finishing  so  that  the  finished  leather  does  not 
show  the  hair  cells  quite  so  distinctly  and  so  has  some¬ 
what  less  character.  This  difference  is  more  apparent 
in  smtx)th  than  in  embossed  leathers.  Also  it  is  more 
nearly  a  difference  in  appearance  than  in  real  quality 
as  is  the  difference  between  grain  leathers  and  split 
leathers. 


which  it  is — but  it  necessarily  must  suffer  in  comparative 
performance  with  a  piece  of  legitimate  weight. 

The  best  luggage  is  made  from  leather  of  the  greatest 
thickness  compatible  with  an  acceptable  total  weight  of 
the  finished  article.  Good  luggage  is  made  from  leathers 
weighing  2  ounces  per  square  foot  and  up. 

Embossed  Leathers  for  Luggage — Though  hides  and 
skins  from  various  animals  have  different  grains,  the 
variety  of  luggage  leathers  is  not  limited  by  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  these  natural  grains,  colored  in  various  tones. 
By  the  process  of  embossing  it  is  possible  to  transpose 
the  grains  of  various  of  the  rarer  leathers  to  less  ex- 
]»ensive  leathers  or  to  impart  any  sort  of  conventional 
design  to  almost  any  smooth  leather.  Thus  we  have 
natural  shark  leather  and  “shark  grain  cowhide”;  we 
have  natural  walrus  but  far  more  commonly  “walrus 
grain”  seal  or  "walrus  grain  cowhide”. 

No  element  of  deception  is  involved  in  presentation 
of  luggage  of  embossed  leather  so  long  as  the  point  is 
made  that  the  “grain”  is  the  surface  pattern  that  makes 
the  leather  attractive  to  the  eye.  The  leather  itself 
should  be  so  named  that  the  purchaser  of  an  “alligator 
grain  calf”  bag  understands  that  he  is  buying  calf 
leather — which,  except  in  appearance,  is  entirely  unre¬ 
lated  in  properties  to  real  alligator  which  is  horny  and 
scaly  where  calf  is  soft  and  plaint. 

Boarded  Leathers — Many  boarded  leathers  are  used 
in  luggage.  'I'he  process  of  boarding  was  originally  and 
is  still  extensively  a  manual  one.  The  leather  is  placed, 
surface  up  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  then  rolled  over 
on  itself  under  pressure  of  a  curved  slab  fastened  to 
the  worker's  arm.  This  imparts  tiny  jjarallel  creases, 
which  run  in  one,  two  or  three  directions  depending 
upon  the  times  the  operation  is  repeated.  Handboarding 
leaves  a  somewhat  fainter  and  less  regular  pattern  than 
does  machine  boarding  which  consists  simply  of  em¬ 
bossing. 

Boarding  adds  character  to  the  grain  of  leathers  that 
are  otherwise  smooth. 


Color  and  Weight — If  the  color  is  entirely  that  of  an 
aniline  dyestuff,  which  is  fully  transparent,  the  grain 
will  appear  in  its  full  beauty.  If  pigment  is  used  for 
coloring,  since  this  material  is  opaque  the  natural  grain 
will  be  partly  concealed.  .Aniline  and  lightly  pigmented 
luggage  leathers  are  therefore  more  desirable  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  heavily  pigmented  leathers. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  importance  of  thickness. 
Because  of  the  marvelous  structure  of  leather  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  split  it  into  layers  hardly  thicker  than  wrapping 
paper.  A  “buffing”  from  cowhide  is  just  such  a  split, 
carrying  the  grain.  It  is  readily  possible  to  back  up 
such  a  buffing  with  heavy  board,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  piece  looks  the  same  as  would  solid  leather.  A 
thin  split  not  carrying  the  grain  but  skillfully  embossed 
and  similarly  backed  also  passes  as  attractive  “cowhide” 


Rarer  Luggage  Leathers — Emifliasis  throughout  this 
l)resentation  has  been  on  cowhide  leathers  for  the  reason 
that  they  combine  advantages  of  availability  and  service¬ 
ability  to  an  extent  that  results  in  their  use  in  luggage 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  all  other  leathers  com¬ 
bined.  But  in  luggage  as  in  other  merchandise  there  is 
need  for  those  materials  that  appeal  to  those  who  desire 
"something  different”.  So  we  have  calf,  pigskin,  seal, 
alligator,  ostrich,  walrus,  shark  and  buffalo  leathers. 


Calf— Calf  leather  is  used  only  in  making  better  grades 
of  luggage.  When  finished  without  embossing  it 
is  similar  to  the  leathers  made  from  cattlehide  but 
has  a  much  finer  grain  and  closer  that  is  likely  to 
show'  tiny  wrinkles.  It  is  a  sturdy  leather  lending 
itself  well  to  emltossing  in  the  grains  of  other 
leathers  and  has  extensive  uses  in  fancy  colors 
carrying  such  distinctive  grains. 


Pigskin  or  Boarhide — This  leather  is  invariably  marked 
by  groups  of  three  tiny  holes  where  bristles  have 
I)een  removed.  Scotch  or  Austrian  pig  leather  has 
a  smooth  fine  grain  because  in  Scotland  and  Aus¬ 
tria  swine  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration 
that  we  give  thoroughbred  cattle  here.  Their  coats 
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A  oonfidential  telegram  sent  from  one  fine  department  store 
to  another.  Even  the  most  skeptical  executive’  must  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  this  opinion  —  which  is  absolutely  unbiased 
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The  Boston  Store  of  Milwaukee  is  a  large  and  successful 
store  with  about  MKK)  Emlwsoframe  units — one  of 
our  first  users.  Davidson-Paxon  is  affiliated 
with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  stores  in  America 
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are  curried  and  when  their  skins  are  removed  the 
same  care  is  exercised  as  in  taking  off  cattle  hides 
in  our  great  packing  houses.  The  standard  boar 
hide  of  commerce  is  rougher  than  Austrian  or 
Scotch  pig  but  is  marked  in  the  same  manner. 
Most  pig  leather  comes  in  natural  light  tan  color. 

Seal — .\n  even  pebble  or  pin  grain  is  characteristic  of 
genuine  seal.  Frequently  embossing  or  boarding  or 
a  combination  of  these  processes  is  used  to  bring 
out  the  natural  grain  of  this  leather.  The  odor  of 
seal,  like  that  of  walrus,  is  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  leathers  of  non-marine  origin  and  will 
serve  as  a  clue  for  identification  once  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Alligator — The  surface  of  alligator  leather  is  made  up 
of  scaly  formation  that  covers  a  tough,  close  fib- 
ered  leather.  Most  genuine  alligator  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  slight  overlap  of  the  scales  that  give 
grip  to  an  inquiring  finger  nail  inserted  under  an 
edge. 

Ostrich — Tiny  rosettes  of  the  quill  holes  identify  this 
leather  that  is  considered  very  beautiful  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  finish  and  color.  It  is  a  difficult  leather  to  tan 
and  finish  and  the  supply  which  centers  in  South 
Africa  is  dwindling.  Small  size  of  the  skins  pre¬ 
cludes  their  use  in  very  large  articles. 

Walrus — Walrus  leather  comes  from  an  animal  slightly 
larger  than  the  seal  but  of  the  same  species.  Its 
hide  ordinarily  is  of  similar  texture  to  that  of  .seal 
but  of  coarser  grain.  Better  grades  of  walrus,  which 
come  from  younger  animals  are  shrunk  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  bright  even  grain,  rough  but  not  with  large 
or  irregular  indentations. 

Shark — Sharks  from  many  seas  have  skins  suitable  for 
leather  making  once  their  armor  of  flint  like  hard¬ 
ness  (shagreen)  is  removed.  Though  it  can  be 
made  to  tear  in  one  direction  more  readily  than 
most  other  leathers,  shark  is  exceedingly  tough  in 
resisting  abrasion.  Like  seal  and  walrus  it  carries 
a  faint  but  not  disagreeable  odor  of  the  sea. 


Buffalo — Makes  a  tough  leather  between  russet  and  ma¬ 
hogany  in  color  when  tanned.  The  leather  does  not 
come  from  bison  but  rather  from  the  water  buffalo 
of  Asia.  Its  characteristic  grain  approaches  that  of 
shrunk  walrus. 

Sheep — Makes  a  leather  suitable  for  lining  purposes 
and  so  is  used  in  luggage  in  that  way.  Not 
possessed  of  great  strength,  sheep  leather  has  a 
grain  pattern  that  makes  a  smooth  leather  of  good 
appearance.  Oftentimes  sheep  leather  is  embossed 
•  for  lining.  The  grain  of  sheep  leather,  split  off, 
is  called  a  skiver. 

There’s  Nothing  Like  Leather 
Qualities — Whatever  the  leather  used  in  luggage  may 
be,  it  has  certain  qualities  not  possessed  by  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Its  fibrous  structure  makes  it  resistant  to  a  life 
of  hard  knocks.  Leather  is  naturally  water-repellant ; 
neither  extreme  heat  nor  extreme  cold  effect  it. 
Scratches  that  might  ruin  the  usefulness  of  less  sturdy 
materials  often  do  not  even  damage  the  appearance  of 
good  leather  appreciably.  In  proportion  to  its  weight, 
leather  is  strong.  For  these  many  reasons  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  satisfactory  for  most  types  of  luggage  as 
leather  of  suitable  thickness. 

But  other  materials  are  used  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  making  certain  types  in  certain  price  ranges. 
These  should  be  termed  what  they  are  “substitutes” 
and  not  “imitations”,  if  they  are  made  to  simulate  the 
appearance  of  genuine  leather.  Until  the  chemist  can 
unravel  the  baffling  secret  of  hide  structure  his  products 
cannot  approach  real  leather  in  their  qualities.  Until 
then  no  true  “imitations”  can  be  made. 

Because  leather  is  attractive  to  most  people  it  is  a 
material  that  finds  a  ready  and  wide  acceptance.  Lug¬ 
gage  merchandising  to  be  profitable  depends  in  large 
part  on  a  presentation  that  stresses  style,  service  and, 
in  some  cases,  price  features.  Leathers  used  in  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  described  with  sufficient  detail  to  avoid  the 
ambiguities  that  the  mere  use  of  the  pet  term  “cowhide” 
allows. 


Details  of  Educational  Forums  on  Leather  may  be  secured  from  T.  R.  Elcock,  Managing  Director  of  American 
Leather  Producers,  Inc.,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Broken  Circle  of  Merchandising 
Continued  from  page  347 


is  in  the  shops  now.  Comparatively  few  women  have 
even  the  faintest  idea  of  having  Paris  guide  them  per¬ 
sonally.  The  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  this 
country  know  far  more  about  the  needs  of  American 
women  than  Paris  has  ever  known  or  ever  will  know. 
Both  make  their  bow  towards  Paris,  but  both  are  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  that  Paris  approval  is  nothing  but  a  pre¬ 
liminary  thought  whose  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
American  women  means  success  or  disaster  to  a  sea¬ 
son’s  output. 

Women  Want  News — The  news  of  motor  cars,  and 
now  of  airplanes,  illustrates  the  equivalent  in  point. 
Time  was  when  French  cars  hogged  the  automobile 
news.  But  American  manufacturers  stopped  that  long 
ago.  What  the  reader  gets  today  is  information  con¬ 
cerning  cars  that  can  be  bought,  and  which  he  is  likely 


to  want  to  buy.  Special  models  and  restricted  output 
mean  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  news  of  Ford 
and  General  Motors.  Freak  airplane  models  have 
dropped  pretty  well  out  of  sight.  Standard  production 
and  standard  practice  make  the  news  today,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  it. 

Because  it  is  older  and  drags  a  chain  of  tradition 
behind  it,  the  fashion  industry  is  outstripped  by  these 
youths  of  commerce.  But  there  are  young  brains  forg¬ 
ing  to  the  front  in  the  old  lines.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  they  will  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  successes  which  they  in  their  individual  capaci¬ 
ties  of  motorists  and  aviators  know  so  well.  When  they 
do  the  women  of  the  country  will  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.  When  they  do,  a  problem  that  has  worried  the 
older  men  will  vanish  with  the  ghosts  of  yesterday. 


Kar4Ux  Visibit  Dipist»m,  Remiagton  Rand  Business  Service  int.,  4<S5  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Credit  Controlled,"  your  new  booklet  on  retail  credit  merchandising. 


Suppose 
she  says 
'Charge  It!” 


rHAS  she  a  charge  account  al¬ 
ready  ?  Has  she  proved  a  good  credit 
risk  ?  Does  she  meet  her  bills  promptly? 
Who  vouched  for  her  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  you  must  know  concerning  eve¬ 
ry  customer  who  buys  on  account.  Do  I 

you  know  them . . .  must  you  search 
about  to  find  the  information  ^ 
or  is  it  at  your  finger  tips? 
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On  this  question  it  was  only  natural  that  these  should 
l>e  a  wide  tlifference  of  opinion.  This  difference  of 
opinion  was  manifest  throughout  the  entire  Session  and 
colored,  as  anyone  closely  connected  with  retail  store 
operations  quickly  realizes,  every  discussion  of  retail 
operation.  In  my  opinion,  the  defense  which  each  man 
made  of  his  store’s  plans  was  scholarly,  logical,  and,  in 
fact,  of  such  a  clear-cut  and  incisive  nature  that  it  was 
invaluable  to  every  i)erson  who  attended  the  Session. 

You  will  note  that  I  stress  at  length  the  importance 
of  class  discussion  and  of  the  men  who  attended. 

Just  how  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Session 
is  due  to  the  Faculty,  the  school,  its  material,  and  its 
method  of  conducting  the  Sessions,  and  just  how  much 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  attended  and  the 
ideas  and  opinions  which  they  advanced,  1  am  unable  to 
say.  Certainly  the  instruction,  supervised  by  Professor 
McNair  and  others,  was  of  high  calibre ;  the  case  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  well  prepared  and  intelligently  organ¬ 
ized  ;  but  the  ideas  which  were  picked  up  in  class  from 
the  general  discussions  and  the  points  of  view  which 
we  acquired  from  those  attending  were  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  One  man  took  notes  very  carefully  in  class 
and  on  returning  to  his  company  had  his  secretary 
classify  the  notes  alphabetically.  Now  when  the  question 
of  a  special  .sales  event  comes  up  or  when  there  is  some 
I)oint  of  advertising  policy  under  discussion,  he  glances 
at  his  notebook  to  see  what  may  have  been  said  about 
these  problems  at  the  Special  Session.  This  man  re- 
j)orts  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  discussion  of 
special  sales  events  led  his  store  to  discontinue  several 
sales  which  they  had  thought  profitable  but  which  a 
more  careful  examination  showed  to  be  decidedly  un¬ 
profitable.  Thus  you  can  see  that  this  plan  of  having 
young  men  in  responsible  jx)sitions  coming  together 
from  different  stores  has  a  very  practical  effect. 

Nor  should  anyone  think  that  attending  the  Special 
Session  was  a  “lark”  and  pleasure  trip.  In  addition 
to  the  four  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  of  classroom 
discussion,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  at  least  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  of  time  in  preparing  critical  analyses  of 
the  different  problems  assigned.  Each  problem  taken 
up  was  for  the  most  part  complete  and  involved  several 
phases  of  store  operation.  Many  times  a  friend  of  mine 
who  attended  the  Special  Session  was  heard  to  remark 
that  if  he  only  had  the  store  controller  and  his  secretary 
there  he  would  enjoy  himself  and  would  need  to  spend 
fewer  hours  on  his  preparation  work. 

The  Significance  of  the  Special  Session — In  analyz¬ 
ing  my  impressions  of  the  Special  Session  and  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  work  for  the  future 
and  its  benefit  to  retail  stores.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  success  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  calibre 
of  the  men  who  are  sent.  Briefly,  the  benefits  to  be 
secured  from  the  Special  Session  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 


The  course  stimulates  thought  and  broadens 
the  perspective  of  the  men  who  attend. 


The  association  of  men  from  one  section  of 
the  country  with  capable  men  from  another 
section  of  the  country  permits  acquaintance¬ 
ship  among  retail  store  men  and  tends  to  make 
each  one  realize  the  common  problems  which 
they  are  facing.  It  creates  a  community  of 
interest. 

The  critical  method  of  handling  the  differ¬ 
ent  problems  assigned  during  the  Session  is 
significant  because  it  teaches  an  analytical  ap¬ 
proach  to  business  problems. 

An  invaluable  supplement  to  the  academic 
work  offered  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  among  members  of  the  class.  This 
is  of  particular  valtie  because  of  the  mature 
men  who  attend. 

Last  summer  men  in  the  class  were  exposed 
to  the  concentrated  experiences  of  30  or  40 
stores  on  problems  that  every  store  is  facing. 

And  not  least  among  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sjiecial  Session  is  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  School,  its  facilities,  its  research 
work,  and  its  methods  of  instruction. 


Conclusions — The  majority  of  men  who  attended 
last  year,  I  believe,  felt  that  their  time  in  Boston  was 
well  spent.  Although  the  Special  Session  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  may  be  improved  in  many 
phases,  nevertheless,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  project  that 
should  be  supported.  It  should  place  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  present  day  retail  problems  on  a  more 
scientific  basis  and  foster  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  which  may  tend  to  place  retailing  on 
a  professional  basis  in  the  not-too- far-distant  future. 
The  Jordan  Marsh  Company  is  planning  to  support  the 
idea  again  this  year  by  sending  representatives  to  the 
second  Special  Session  which  is  being  held  from  July 
1  to  August  10. 


Department  Store  Expenses  on  the  Increase 
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welding  a  group  of  department  stores  into  an  economi¬ 
cally  operated  chain  system. 

Department  and  specialty  store  firms  in  1928  were 
faced  more  acutely  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  combating  the  rising  costs 
of  distribution  evident  for  the  past  few  years  while 
seeking  for  methods  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
merchandising  f>olicies.  The  fact  that  firms  securing 
high  net  profits  commonly  accomplished  this  result 
through  low  operating  expenses,  and  the  direct  corres¬ 
pondence  appearing  between  the  rate  of  sales  increase 
or  decrease  and  expense  ratios,  clearly  indicates  that  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  economy 
of  operation.  uf)on  improved  methods  of  sales  planning, 
and  upon  accurate  adjustment  of  merchandise  purchases 
and  stocks  to  consumer  demand  if  the  downward  trend 
of  net  profit  ratios  is  to  be  reversed. 
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Leasing  of  Girpet  and  Drapery  Departments 
Advantageous  to  Many  Stores 

Maximum  Results  in  these  Departments 
Demand  Intensive  Specialization 


The  successful  operation  of  Floor- 
Covering  and  Drapery  departments  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  selling  rugs, 
linoleums,  curtains  and  curtain  materials 
and  now  requires  a  capable  staff  familiar 
with  every  phase  and  feature  of  home 
furnishing  and  interior  decoration.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  store  have 
sufficient  outlet  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  on  the  proper  low  basis, 
to  be  able  to  meet  chain  store  competi¬ 
tion,  especially  on  merchandise  of 
known  and  branded  grades. 

Only  stores  enjoying  a  large  volume 
in  these  departments  can  afford  to 
operate  in  so  extensive  a  manner,  and 
that  is  why  the  medium  and  smaller 
stores  seldom  develop  their  Floor- 
Covering  and  Drapery  departments  to 
anywhere  near  their  maximum  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Stores  doing  a  popular  priced  business 
generally  confine  themselves  to  staple 
articles,  which  are  becoming  less  staple 
from  season  to  season,  and  do  not  give 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  import¬ 
ant  fact  that  furnishing  the  home  has 
become  a  matter  of  fleeting  styles. 

Stores  enjoying  the  medium  and  bet¬ 
ter  trade  find  that  they  cannot  get  the 


proper  turnover  on  numerous  articles 
and  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort 
to  cutorder  lines  and  other  sampling 
devices,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
charging  their  patrons  high  prices  for 
ordinary  fabrics,  and  thereby  forcing 
their  better  trade  to  do  their  shopping 
in  larger  cities. 

Ours  is  a  highly  specialized  organiza¬ 
tion  successfully  operating  a  chain  of 
Floor-Covering  and  Drapery  depart¬ 
ments  in  Department  Stores.  We  bring 
to  your  store  the  kind  of  specialized 
service,  the  merchandizing  and  buying 
facilities  available  only  to  large  organi¬ 
zations. 

Our  policy  is  your  policy,  our  mer¬ 
chandise  the  kind  befitting  your  store, 
our  managers  well  trained  to  render  the 
kind  of  service  that  adds  prestige  to 
your  establishment. 

That  is  why  the  leasing  of  Floor-Cov¬ 
ering  and  Drapery  departments  to  us 
should  prove  decidedly  advantageous  to 
most  stores. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  suc¬ 
cessful  stores,  in  strict  confidence,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  our  President,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Brown,  or  drop  in  for  a  chat  during 
your  next  trip  to  New  York. 


S.  P.  BROWN  CO. 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Waste  Elimination  Through  Simplification  and  Standardization 
Continued  from  page  314 


It  is  our  present  plan  that  intensive  study  will  be 
made  in  a  few  representative  stores  to  determine  all 
specifications  that  are  requisite  to  the  economic  and 
satisfactory  packing  of  merchandise.  When  this  has 
l)een  completed,  the  specifications  developed  will  be 
taken  to  other  representative  stores  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  where  further  revisions  and  additions 
will  be  made  as  the  work  progresses.  We  have  ten¬ 
tatively  chosen  about  ten  cities  in  which  this  work  will 
be  done,  and  we  expect  that  the  results  will  give  us 
a  true  cross-section  picture  of  the  requirements  of  all 
stores  in  the  country,  for  geographical  and  economic 
conditions  have  been  thoroughly  considered  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  those  cities.  Three  stores  in  each  of  those  cities 
will  be  chosen  for  the  actual  work  of  the  survey,  and 
those  stores  will  soon  receive  a  request  from  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  to  lend  their  cooperation  in  the  work. 

When  all  this  is  completed,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  then  undoubtedly  invite  conferences  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  items  studied,  and  seek  their  advice 
and  cooperation.  Finally,  the  complete  standards  of 
specifications  will  be  published,  and  provision  made  for 
periodic  revision  of  those  standards.  From  that  time 
on,  the  economies  to  be  had  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  adoption  of  those  standards  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  stores  of  this  Association.  The  actual  work  on  this 
program  will  be  started  at  an  early  date  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  survey  on  wrap¬ 
ping  supplies  will  be  completed  by  October.  Your 
Committee  not  only  invites,  but  requests,  that  your 
store  cooperate  right  at  this  time  in  giving  us  any 
suggestions  that  you  may  have  that  would  Help  us  in 
the  conduct  of  the  survey.  This  is  your  survey,  and 
we  need  your  help. 

Savings  Through  Standard  Specifications  —  The 
value  in  volume  purchasing  of  standard  sp)ecification  is 
obvious,  whether  this  purchasing  be  done  by  groups  of 
stores  or  by  individual  stores.  When  I  tell  you  that 
through  standardization  and  simplification  alone  and 
not  considering  the  saving  due  to  central  purchasing, 
our  costs  on  folding  boxes,  as  an  instance,  will  this 
year  be  reduced  at  least  10%,  you  might  easily  and 
rightfully  assume  that  the  ^me  10%,  and  probably 
more,  will  be  available  to  all  stores  if  nation-wide 
standards  are  accepted.  That  percent  of  savings  will 
be  entirely  dependent  on  the  number  of  stores  that 
adopt  the  standards.  As  the  number  increases,  so  the 
cost  of  standardized  manufacturing  will  be  reduced, 
and  in  turn  the  cost  to  us. 

I  have  letters  from  leading  manufacturers  that  bear 
out  our  assumption  that  costs  of  production,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  the  cost  to  us,  will  be  reduced  through 
larger  bulk  or  mass  production  on  standards,  and  like¬ 
wise  that  inventories  will  be  reduced.  A  leading  box 
manufacturer  says:  “Such  a  standardization  program 
would  be  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  selling  price — ^and 
should  have  its  effect  also  on  the  servicing  of  con¬ 
sumers.”  One  of  the  largest  bag  manufacturers  says: 
“In  short,  standardization  .  .  .  will  result  in  great 
savings  in  production  cost  and  inventory  cost,  resulting 
in  benefits  that  would  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 


consumer.”  A  very  large  manufacturer  of  wrapping 
paper  says  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  mill 
would  have  to  carry  less  stock  of  different  sizes, 
weights,  finishes,  etc.,  that  “simplification  and  stand¬ 
ardization  would  not  only  help  the  manufacturers  but 
also  help  the  consumer  to  arrive  at  a  lower  cost.” 

I  trust  that  I  may  make  one  p)oint  clear  above  all 
others.  That  is,  that  each  store,  association,  or  chain 
of  stores,  will  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  simplified 
and  standardized  spiecifications  in  measure  propxirtion- 
ate  to  their  present  volume  of  purchases.  The  chain 
or  group  that  makes  group  purchases  benefit  from  that 
grouping  of  orders,  but  this  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  standardization  program.  The  savings  through 
liurchases  ordered  on  standards  such  as  the  N.  R.  D.  G. 
A.  hope  to  set  up,  are  proportionately  the  same  to  the 
small  independent  store  as  to  the  large  group  or  chain. 
The  only  factor  of  difference  is  the  volume  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

It  may  be  thought  that  standardization  tends  to  break 
down  individualism.  On  the  contrary,  an  intelligent  and 
sane  application  of  standards  should  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  individual  atmosphere  or  personality 
that  a  store  may  now  have  set  up  around  its  operation. 
Standards  do  not  mean  the  establishment  of  just  one 
set  of  specifications.  Intelligent  standards  permit  of 
choice  so  that  the  desired  quality  or  appearance  may 
still  be  had. 

The  field  of  work  in  standardization  and  simplifi¬ 
cation  in  department  stores  is  very  wide.  A  large  store 
may  have  5,000  different  items  of  supplies  only.  Then 
what  about  mechanical  equipment,  and  automotive 
equipment  and  their  supplies?  From  all  this  we  may 
be  led  into  systems,  operations  and  methods — who  can 
tell?  We  all  seek  the  most  economical  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  operation  of 
all  our  stores  are  parallel.  We  vary  only  in  the  detailed 
application.  If  all  stores,  by  adopting  standard  methods 
which  could  be  predetermined  to  be  the  best  methods, 
can  reduce  their  operating  cost  and  in  turn  lower  their 
necessary  mark-up  on  merchandise,  then  we  are  per¬ 
forming  a  worth  while  function  in  the  production  of 
greater  profits  or  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  lower  cost 
to  the  utlimate  consumer. 

Group  Purchasing — A  word  about  group  purchasing. 
The  chain  or  group  or  association  of  stores  may  have 
the  advantage  now,  but  who  can  tell  what  another 
year  may  develop?  It  is  harder  for  the  14  stores  of 
my  organization  to  buy  together  with  our  units  located 
in  various  points  between  Philadelphia  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  than  for  a  few  stores  within  one  city,  where 
economic  conditions  are  the  same  to  all,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  bulking  transportation  as  well  as  actual 
purchases  are  available.  Possibilities  of  further  econo¬ 
mies  in  this  field  are  fertile,  but  before  they  become 
available  to  the  greatest  extent,  simplified  and  stand¬ 
ardized  specifications  must  be  established. 

The  first  step,  then,  toward  obtaining  these  econo¬ 
mies,  is  in  the  active  cooperation  of  your  store  in  the 
program  of  simplification  and  standardization.  The 
fact  that  20  stores  adopt  the  standards  will  have  little 
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Selecting  a  Floor 


By  C.  R.  Lane,  General  Manager,  CHICAGO  FLEXOTILE  FLOOR  COMPANY 
111  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  prinury  reason  for  giving  consideration  to 
a  new  floor  surface  in  any  store  is  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  floor,  which,  in  turn,  will 
reflect  and  improve  the  general  atmosphere.  In 
considering  a  new  floor  material,  it  is  of  major 
importance  to  consider  the  reaction  the  product 
will  give  to  the  eye.  It  must  not  only  be  beauti¬ 
ful  in  itself,  but  its  tone  and  color  must  har¬ 
monize  with  the  wall,  ceiling  and  column  decora¬ 
tions. 

The  first  floor  and  basement,  soft  delicate  tints  of 
the  primary  colors  are  to  be  favored  over  sharp 
and  deep  tints,  which  are  more  difficult  to  blend 
into  a  harmonious  mass.  Various  shades  of  ivory, 
cream,  pale  pink  and  pale  green  are  used  most 
extensively. 

When  selecting  a  material  for  new  floor  sur¬ 
facing,  the  serviceability  of  the  material  must  be 
considered;  how  long  will  the  floor  give  service 
under  the  usage  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  main 
floor  areas  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  of  a  hard,  stone  nature.  It  is  too 
costly  to  consider  materials  which  do  not  insure 
years  of  service  and  continued  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  recent  years,  marked  improvement  in  methods 
of  installation  has  been  made.  Floors  are  now 
installed  over-night.  All  work  pertaining  to  the 
installing  of  the  floor,  moving  of  the  fixtures 
and  installing  of  electrical  floor  outlets  has  been 
so  devised  and  scheduled,  as  to  enable  a  complete 
installation  of  a  distinct  unit  between  the  hours  of 
closing  at  night  and  the  opening  of  the  store  in 
the  morning.  The  entire  area  to  be  floored  is  divided 
into  these  distinct  units  for  each  night’s  complete 
installation.  The  old  way  of  partitioning  off  an 
area  in  the  store,  simply  because  a  floor  is  being 
laid,  has  been  entirely  done  away  with. 

Years  ago  floors  were  installed  only  during 
July  and  August,  work  starting  on  Friday  nights 
and  continuing  on  until  Monday  mornings.  Only 
small  units  could  be  laid  each  weekend.  Any 
fair  sized  area  to  be  refloored  required  the  entire 
summer. 

The  more  modern  schedule  of  installing  marble 
floors  calls  for  an  identical  sized  area  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  each  and  every  night  of  the  week  and 
no  overtime  work.  The  entire  area  is  refloored 
in  a  period  of  weeks  instead  of  months  and  with 
no  interruption  to  business. 

On  a  main  floor,  cleaning  the  floor  justifies 
special  attention.  The  floor  must  not  only  be 
economically  cleaned,  but  it  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  dirty  easily;  nor  should  it  be  of 
a  nature  which  will  dust,  resulting  in  soiled  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Of  equal  importance  is  case  of  tread.  A  floor 
must  not  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  patrons  to 
notice  its  severity.  Of  greater  importance  is  the 
matter  of  ease  of  tread  of  the  floor  material  to 
the  clerks.  They  stand  on  the  floor  from  the 
opening  hours  of  the  store.  During  the  rush  hours 


it  is  important  that  they  be  alert  and  active  instead 
of  being  fatigued,  due  to  the  tiring  nature  of  the 
floor  material  on  which  they  stand.  Marble  floors 
vary  to  a  great  extent.  A  floor  which  is  slippery 
is  tiring  to  walk  and  work  on. 

For  a  floor  to  have  ease  of  tread,  it  must  have 
a  cling  and,  if  possible,  a  slight  give.  Hard  sur¬ 
face  floors  which  can  be  laid  directly  on  top  of 
old  wood  floors  are  pronounced  as  beng  excep¬ 
tionally  easy  to  work  and  walk  on,  because  they 
arc  not  only  non-slippery,  but  have  the  properties  of 
the  slight  give  to  the  foot,  due  to  the  wood  floor 
underneath  them  depressing  slightly. 

Sheet  marble  or  marble  floors  should  be  laid 
in  as  large  sections  or  slabs  as  possible.  The 
joint  of  a  floor  material  is  always  its  weakest 
point,  and  it  is  at  these  joints  that  the  floor  will 
crumble  or  break  down,  thereby  impairing  its 
attractiveness  and  beauty.  Also  the  larger  the 
sections  or  slabs  used,  the  greater  is  the  strength 
of  the  floor  as  a  whole,  and  this  effects  its  service¬ 
ability. 

The  matter  of  a  new  floor,  especially  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  store,  is  generally  regarded  as  quite 
a  costly  improvement  and  justifies  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  in  the  various  types  before  firal  selec¬ 
tion.  Sheet  marble  floors,  which  arc  laid  directly 
on  top  of  the  present  wood  floors  are  quite  natur¬ 
ally  very  much  lower  in  cost  than  those  which 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  preparation  to 
receive  them,  due  to  their  nature,  or  excessive 
weight. 

The  costly  and  disagreeable  necessity  of  removing 
the  old  wood  floors  is  entirely  eliminated  when 
the  floor  can  be  laid  directly  on  top  of  the  old 
wood  floor.  Practically,  the  elimination  of  all 
cost  of  preparing  the  present  construction  to  be 
suitable  to  receive  a  hard  surface  floor  results  in 
this  sheet  marble  type  being  only  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  marble  floor. 

Sheet  marble  floors  are  entirely  satisfactory 
when  applied  on  top  of  old  wood  floors  of  the 
mill  type.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  building  be 
built  of  steel  and  concrete  in  order  to  have  a  sheet 
marble  floor.  The  older  stores  have  floor  construc¬ 
tion  of  wood  joists  and  wood  beams.  The  ordinary 
marble  floor  is  far  too  heavy  to  be  considered  on 
this  type  of  construction.  Sheet  marble,  which 
weighs  but  a  few  pounds  per  foot,  is  practically  the 
only  type  of  hard  surface  floor  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Over  years  of  service,  these  floors  have 
been  found  practical  in  this  type  of  building.  The 
vibration  and  sagging  of  the  wood  construction 
does  not  affect  them. 

Sheet  marble  floors  are  serving  principally  on 
first  floor  and  basement  areas  of  department  stores 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  installed  in 
any  color  and  in  an  unlimited  range  of  designs. 
Their  extensive  use  bears  out  their  practicability. 
It  is  generally  regarded,  that  no  cost  is  so  ex¬ 
cessive  as  to  justify  the  continued  use  of  an  old 
wood  floor  on  the  main  floor  of  the  modern  store. 
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inriuence  on  the  manufacturers,  hut  the  iiiHuence  of  200 
or  more  should  quickly  and  conclusively  show  him  that 
not  only  are  economies  available  to  us  as  consumers, 
out  also  to  him  as  a  manufacturer.  Purchasing  agents 
should  themselves  want  to  adopt  the  standards,  for  by 
so  doing  they  are  bound  eventually  to  show  lietter 
operating  results  through  decreased  expense  and  im¬ 
proved  operation.  Store  owners  and  managers  should 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  standards,  for  it  means 
a  reduction  of  (listributing  costs  in  their  respective 
stores. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  benefits 
that  have  already  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  simplification,  standardization  and  control  of 
supplies.  Our  inventories  have  been  reduced.  Last 
month’s  report  showed  that  the  inventory  of  that 
month  was  18.8%  less  than  the  inventory  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  trend  of  monthly  inventory  for 
the  last  five  months  has  l)een  downward.  Percentage 
of  accumulated  expense  to  sales  to  date  this  year 
shows  a  slight  decrease.  This  decrease  in  expense  and 


reduction  in  inventories  is  in  spite  yf  the  fact  tliat 
number  of  transactions  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
•  volume  of  sales.  Under  the  old  regime  this  condition 
would  have  meant  ab.solute  increase  of  expense  and 
inventories. 

Simplification  and  standardization  has  also  proven 
a  worthy  medium  of  obtaining  central  control  of  our 
sup])lies  operation.  It  has  caused  each  purchasing  agent 
to  open  his  eyes  to  further  possibilities  of  elimination 
<jf  waste.  It  has  made  possible  better  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials  at  lower  prices.  It  has  develofied  comparable 
<)|)erations  in  our  respective  units,  and  is  now  permitting 
us  to  make  comi)arisons  between  units  that  are  reliable 
compari.sons.  These  .same  economies  and  bettered  o|)er- 
ation  are  available  to  you.  The  extent  of  savings  to 
each  store  will  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  stores 
that  subscribe  to  the  R.  I),  (j.  A.  jirogram.  It  should 
lie  unnecessary  for  us  to  ask  you  to  subscribe  to 
something  that  costs  you  nothing  and  means  net  gain 
to  vour  store. 


Consolidations  and  Mergers 
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It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  while  it  may  not  be 
true  in  a  great  big  combination  that  the  chain  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
if  it  has  many  weak  links,  the  chain  won’t  be  strong. 
I  conceive  an  organization  that  can  stand  one  weak 
link  or  two  weak  links,  but  it  can’t  stand  very  many ! 

It  is  very  much  a  question  of  how  much  time  and 
effort  should  be  spent  by  successful  units  in  this  large 
organization  in  trying  to  pull  up  concerns  that  are  weak 
and  whether  they  haven’t  paid  a  great  price,  in  taking 
in  any  weak  links  whatever. 

when  consolidations  are  effected  they  ought  to  be 
careful  that  they  are  getting  value  received,  and  that 
the  concerns  that  are  being  taken  in  are  well  worth 
while.  It  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  con¬ 
cern  can  make  a  fine  financial  statement,  or  does  make 
a  good  financial  statement,  it  is  the  type  of  concern  that 
will  be  successful  in  a  combination.  It  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  still.  It  may  have  large  capital  and  large  assets  and 
small  liabilities,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  may  not  be 
progressing  at  all.  The  fact  may  be  that  it  has  altogether 
too  many  assets  and  not  enough  liabilities.  This  is  not 
always  true,  but  sometimes  it  is.  I  know  of  many  in¬ 
stances,  as  all  of  you  do,  where  a  concern  is  very  strong 
financially,  but  certainly  it  is  not  very  progressive. 

With  the  growth  of  a  movement  like  this,  individuals 
are  bound  to  stand  out,  and  anyone  who  thinks  that  an 
organization  can  be  managed  alone  from  a  centralized 
coittrol  or  from  a  centralized  administration,  seems  to 
me  to  be  riding  for  a  fall  because  every-one  must  make 
its  own  contribution.  If  each  unit  can’t  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  sooner  or  later  the  whole  structure  will  go 
wrong. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  centralized  management 
can  manage  local  businesses,  is  making  a  great  mistake. 
What  combinations  require  ju.st  as  much  as  individual 
stores,  is  strong  local  management  with  centralized 
government  to  supplement  it.  Also  the  centralized 


government  ought  to  be  helped  by  the  local  people. 

•  Vgain  success  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  well 
the  local  store  can  do,  and  how  well  it  can  work  with  the 
central  organization. 

Another  thing  that  enters  into  these  combinations,  is 
the  i)ersonal  element.  When  you  sjart  combining  with 
someone  else,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  getting  married. 
You  know,  unless  you  can  have  a  pretty  happy  time 
at  home,  life  isn’t  worth  very  much.  When  you  form 
these  unions  and  these  consolidations  of  clashing  spirits, 
of  i)eople  who  don’t  hitch  together,  or  who  haven’t 
proper  respect  for  each  other’s  ability  or  their  character 
or  what  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult.  We  all  know  when  these  differences 
arise  in  our  organization  and  our  personnel  how  difficult 
it  is  to  straighten  them  out,  and  what  a  disastrous 
effect  it  has  on  the  organization,  and  naturally  upon  the 
business  itself. 

So  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  who  is  going  into  a 
combination  to  make  very  sure  he  can  get  on  with  the 
person  he  is  going  in  with. 

In  the  present  financial  era,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
everybody,  including  the  chauffeurs  (and  in  our  estab¬ 
lishment  the  bootblacks)  is  watching  the  stock  market, 
and  the  stock  market  is  becoming  an  essential  part  of 
American  industry.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  one  part  of  it  and  therefore  is  not  in 
control  of  industry  at  all. 

If  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  anything  1  say,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  put  on  this  statement,  that  industry  still 
is  an  operating  problem  and  not  one  of  financial  man¬ 
ipulation. 

I  strcjiigly  urge  everyone  whether  in  a  consolidation 
or  in>t,  (jr  whether  they  are  going  int(j  one.  to  keep  their 
eye  on  their  operations  and  their  operating  .statement 
instead  of  keeping  it  on  the  ticker,  and  they  will  be 
a  lot  better  off. 
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Helps  Yoir^P'Find  Profits 

Now  Hidden  in  Delivery  Expense 


IF  you  are  altemplinp  lo  use  one  lyp<“ 
of  delivery  eqiiipiiieiil  for  all  of  your 
liauliii^  re(|uiremenls,  you  may  he 
paying  from  50%  to  100%  more  than  is 
aetually  necessary. 

Cost  reconls  of  prominent  fleet  opera¬ 
tors  provt^  that  while  gas  trucks  are 
eeonomi<‘al  on  outlying  routes  where 
stops  are  few,  they  <‘annot  approach  the 
economy  of  electrics — Walkers — on  in- 
I'ity  rout**s  where  stops  are  numerous  or 
trallic  is  congeste«l. 


The  new'  W'alker  lM>oklet  shown  here 
explains  hriefly  the  savings  which  <‘an  1m‘ 
matle  when  the  right  equipment  is  use<l 
on  each  class  of  hauling.  It  may  show 
you  how  to  find  thousands  of  dollars  of 
profits  that  are  now  escaping  under  the 
guise  of  “legitimate  <lelivery  costs.” 
Asking  for  a  (;opy  incurs  no  obligation. 
Write  today! 

W  ALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

State  and  87th  Streets 

Chesterfield  Station  Chicago 

l.4>adin«c  Manufarturerw  of  ICIectric  Street  Trucks  anil 
TraclorM.  AIhi»  rontrullinfc  Automatic  Traniip«>rtatiun 
Okmpany^  Inc..  Huffalo,  N.  Y..  pioneer  manufaclurerf*  of 
Klectric  tniluatrial  Trucka  anil  Tractors  for  every  intra¬ 
plant  haulaxe  purpiaie. 


ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

LaWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITT  ROUTES 


.Assiffninx  Walker  Electric  Trucks  to  its 
multi-stop  routes  has  helped  HimwilTeller 
&  f^mpany.  New  York^  N.  Y.,  find  many 
extra  profits  which  previously  had  been 
hidden  away  in  delivery  costs. 
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We  are  making  history — if  this  experiment  proves 
satisfactory,  and  you  approve,  it  should  be  adopted  for 
future  sessions.  Later  in  the  week,  we  shall  appreciate 
an  expression  from  you  as  to  this  form  of  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  Proceedings. 

If  you  wish  bound  copies  embracing  the  proceedings 
of  the  four  days,  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
York  Office  at  $4.00  per  copy. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  gratified  at  the  splendid  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  Convention — I  believe  it  is  larger  than  any 
we  have  ever  had.  We  have  delegates  with  us  from 
some  of  our  member  stores  in  foreign  lands — even  such 
distant  points  as  Japan.  It  is  quite  remarkable  to  think 
that  stores  in  these  distant  countries  will  send  their 
execuives  to  America  for  information  and  data  on  re¬ 
tail  store  operation.  The  time  and  expense  involved 
in  making  these  trips  must  total,  a  formidable  amount, 
yet  it  must  be  helpful  to  them  in  enabling  them  to 
secure  a  larger  return  on  their  investments,  as  they 
represent  very  successful  establishments. 

I  canont  help  but  marvel  at  their  far-sightedness  in 
undertaking  these  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  call  to 
mind,  in  direct  comparison,  many  of  the  stores  in  our 
our  country  that  have  closed  their  minds  against  suffi¬ 
cient  enlightment  on  the  worthiness  and  constructiveness 
of  our  conventions  to  insist  on  their  executives  l)eing  in 
attendance. 

These  stores  are  suffering,  perhaps,  from  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  our  title  “Convention”,  because  in  reality  they 
are  not  conventions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

We  think  of  Conventions  as  meeting  places  and  gen¬ 
eral  entertainment  and  social  gatherings.  (9ur  sessions 
cannot  so  be  construed,  in  as  much  as  they  are  literally 
a  school  for  retailers  to  send  executives. 

We  attempt  to  cover  every  angle  of  the  business : 
enable  the  store  executive  to  meet  other  executives 
who  are  confronted  with  the  same  problems. 

We  also  afford  each  executive  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forth  for  discussion  any  s|)ecific  problem  with 
which  he  may  be  confronted  and  he  always  finds  that 
somebody  can  offer  a  satisfactory  solution.  Our  gather¬ 
ings  also  breed  alertness. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  present  day  achievements  in  the 
Control  Division  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  ideas,  and 
these  ideas  grow  and  develop,  and  result  in  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  ])lace  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  issue  question¬ 
naires  throughout  the  year  on  specific  problems  with 
which  some  of  our  members  are  confronted.  We  urge 
that  when  you  receive  a  questionnaire  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office,  please  give  it  your  immediate  attention.  Be¬ 
hind  this  request  there  is  a  call  for  assistance  from  one 
of  our  members  and  the  final  compilation  will  probably 
be  of  assistance  to  your  store.  You  might  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  at  some  future  time,  and  might 
desire  assistance  in  its  solution  through  the  New  York 
office,  and  they  again  might  find  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
questionnaire  to  other  stores  in  order  to  help  you. 
Cooperation  is  essential. 


The  word  “cooperation”  has  l)een  worked  to  death, 

I  know,  but  I  have  used  it  in  order  to  l)e  able  to  tell 
you  a  little  story,  which  may  also  !«  in  the  same 
class,  but  here  goes  anyway — 

A  Controller  was  out  canoeing  with  a  lady  of  short 
acquaintance,  and  it  happened  to  l)e  at  dusk.  In  the 
maneuvering  of  the  canoe,  it  capsized.  The  Controller, 
in  endeavoring  to  assist  the  lady,  grabbed  her  by  the 
hair.  To  his  surprise  it  was  false  and  it  came  off.  He 
then  grabbed  her  by  her  arm,  but  alas,  it  also  came  off. 
In  desperation  he  grabbed  her  by  the  foot.  It,  too,  was 
false  and  came  off.  All  of  this  exasperated  the  Control¬ 
ler  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cried  out  in  despair,  that 
if  she  wished  to  be  saved  she  would  have  to  cooperate 
a  little. 

This  can  be  applied  to  the  stores  present.  If  you 
wish  assistance,  the  fullest  value  may  be  obtained  by 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  office  on  every  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  members  have  stood  behind  the  C'ongress  loyally 
and  enthusiastically.  We  have  had  practically  no  resig¬ 
nations — an  unusual  situation.  We  have  added  to  our 
membership  without  a  campaign.  Stores  appear  to  join 
the  Congress  because  they  feel  the  need  of  it.  We  have 
had  splendid  support  from  the  Public  Accountants, 
which  we  welcome  greatly. 

In  Conclusion 

My  indebtedness  extends  to  all  the  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Congress,  the  Committee  Chairman, 
the  local  Controllers’  Groups,  the  Staff  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.,  and  all  others  who  have  given  me  help  during 
the  last  two  years  and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Program  Committee — Mr.  Stowe  of  C.  F.  Hovey  Co.; 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mandel  Bros.,  and  Mr.  Katz  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

I  bespeak  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  new  Chair¬ 
man  the  continued  loyal  support  of  you,  our  members, 
and  desire  to  thank  all  of  you  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  periods  of  my  life  spent  as  your  Chairman. 
It  has  l)een  one  of  great  education  to  me — one  which 
I  shall  always  remember  and  cherish,  and  if  any  of  you 
have  benefited  by  the  activities  of  the  Congress  during 
my  administration  I  have  been  amply  rewarded. 


The  Value  of  Exchanging  Ideas 
and  Grouj)  Purchasing 
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pendent  store  may  be  slipping  and  losing  its  prestige. 
My  own  thought  is  that  in  this  research,  this  grouping 
idea,  we  are  going  to  hold  what  is  vital  and  we  are  going 
to  add  to  it  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  scientifically 
operated  chains. 

There  is  a  place,  and  an  important  one,  in  every  city 
for  the  independent  store.  And  properly  operated,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  linked  up  in  a  group  composed  of 
other  dominant  stores,  it  will  continue  to  do  an  ever 
increasing  and  profitable  business. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Rtrfhe  bicrease  and  Protection 
of  Department  Store  Profits 


Intanatknal  Business  Madunes 


Modern  retailing  ia  kaleidoaeopic  in  its  conatantly 
varying  activitiea.  Day  by  day  ita  pattern  ehangea  with 
the  vagariea  of  public  preference,  competitive  inaneu- 
vera,  market  pricea,  labor  conditions,  and  other  policy- 
modifying  elementa.  Yet  the  old  necessities  of  render¬ 
ing  prompt  service,  maintaining  customer  satisfaction, 
building  good-will,  and  protecting  profits  must  continue. 

International  Business  Machines  harmonize  these  new 
conditions  and  these  old  requirements. 

The  phrase  “International  Business  Machines”  covers 
the  following  three  world-famous  lines  of  cost-reducing, 
proht-building  machines 

The  Tabulating  Machine  Co.  Products  — 

Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines 
(Hollerith  Patents)  that  are  identifietl  all  over 
the  world  with  accounting  and  statistical  work. 

International  Time  Recording  Co.  Products — 

Electric  time  devices  and  systems  that  insure 
accurate  time  indicating,  recording,  and  signaling. 

Dayton  Scale  Company  Products — The  cele¬ 
brated  “Dayton  Moneyweight’’  weighing  machines 
for  mercantile  and  industrial  use,  computing  scales, 
and  other  equipment  for  speeding  up  service  and 
reducing  costs. 

International  Business  Machines  simplify  routines. 
They  supply  trustworthy  information.  They  insure  the 
profits  of  an  individual  department  and  the  progress 
of  an  entire  organization. 


Electric 

Accounting 

Machine 


International 
Dial  Time 
Recorder 


Dayton  Parcel  Post 
and  Express 
Computing  Scale 


Write  or  telephone  for  a  survey  of  your  re¬ 
quirements  in  mechanical  methods  or  for 
further  information  regarding  International 
Business  Machines.  This  will  incur  absolutely 
IK)  obligaiton  on  your  part. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

THE  TABULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  TIME  RECORDING  CO.  DIVISION 

DAYTON  SCALE  COMPANY  DIVISION 


CANADIAN  DIVISION 

International  Buaincsa  Machines  Co.  Ltd. 
300  Campbell  Ave.,  West  Totonto 


Om.,  Canatia 


50  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office*  and  Service  Stations  in 
All  the  Principal*  Cities  of  the  World 
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Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Chicago,  May  1929, 


tiound  in  one  volume : 

To  members  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  Associate 

Groups  . $4.00 

To  non-members  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $6.00 

Pamphlet  Copies  by  Sessions 

To  members  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  Associate 
Groups  $  .75 

To  non-members  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  $1.50 

Xo.  1  Putting  Direction  in  Direct  Mail,  by  Homer  J.  Buckley. 
Cfxirdination  of  Management  &  Control,  hy  Byres  G. 
Gitchell. 


Xo.  2  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies: 

How  Applied  to  Retail  Distribution,  by 
Ray  M.  Hudson,  Bureau  of  Stanilards. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Kliminate  Waste,  by  Klmer  H.  French. 

Sane  Application,  by  R.  W. 

From  the  Purchasing  .Agent’s  Standpoint, 
by  Alfred  O.  Haul. 

Supply  Control:  Reptirt  of  Controllers'  Group.  Retail 
Trade  Board,  Boston,  by  H.  L.  I'oster. 

Xo.  5  Centralized  Reserve  Stockr<H>ins  Lower  Costs,  by  C.  G. 
Hobart. 

Transportation:  Its  Effect  on  Costs,  Stocks  and  Profits, 
by  Burnelle  G.  Hawkins. 

Part-Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Merchandise  Mark¬ 
ing,  by  J.  E.  Griffith. 

Part-Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Merchandise  Mark¬ 
ing,  by  Hammond  I,add. 

Xo.  4  Effect  of  Present  Day  Economic  Changes  on  Manage¬ 
ment,  by  Sidney  R.  Baer. 

By-Products  of  the  Sales  Clerks'  I'ompensation  Study 
(with  charts),  by  Chester  B.  Curtis. 

The  Use  of  Part-Time  Employees,  by  W.  G.  BK)dgett. 

Xo.  5  Are  Your  Workrooms  on  a  Sound  Basis? 

Distribution  of  Expenses,  by  E.  L.  Os¬ 
borne. 

Organization  and  PnKluction  Control,  by 
R.  L.  Sidelinger. 

Internal  Cost  Finding,  by  Meyer  Brostoff. 

Better  Fitting  Garments  Decrease  Altera¬ 
tions,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Abbott. 
Developments  in  Retailing  as  They  Affect  the  Execu- 
Building  Employee  Go<Kl-Will,  by  C.  H.  An(lers<»n. 

Xo.  6  Development  of  the  Personnel  Department,  hy  Inez 
Kjellstrom. 

Trends  in  Personnel  Administration,  by  W.  R.  .Allen. 
Rating  Scales:  Their  Uses  and  Hazards,  by  Dr.  David 
R.  Craig. 

Pension  Plans  in  the  Retail  Trade — Keeping  a  Store 
Young,  by  Ingalls  Kimball. 

No.  7  Competition  and  the  Rising  Costs  of  Doing  Business, 
by  Leon  Mandel  11. 

Workrooms,  by  .Archibald  MacLeish. 

Receiving,  Marking  and  Stocking,  by  William  Stone. 
Paying  Selling  Employees,  by  W.  Z.  Tucker. 

Building  Employee  Gtxxl-Will,  by  C.  H.  .Anderson. 


BUYER  AND  MAX.AGER 

Executive  position  wante<l.  .A  young  man  who  has  made  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  retail  furniture  field  wishes  a  connection  in 
an  executive  capacity.  Is  a  college  graduate  with  9  years 
furniture  experience,  4  years  as  buyer  and  manager.  C'an  fur¬ 
nish  the  finest  of  references,  verifving  a  successful  record. 

F- 11-29. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTS 

•A  woman,  age  42,  who  has  been  in  Japan  22  years,  speaks 
Japanese,  is  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  merchandise  of 
Japan,  Korea  and  China,  and  who  has  held  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  there  with  Importing  and  Exporting  houses  and  h?du- 
cational  institutions,  desires  a  connection  where  her  trailing, 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  valuable — possibly  as  a 
buyer  or  in  an  executive  position.  F-12-29. 

CREDIT  MAX 

Credit  man,  18  years  experience  with  present  employer,  seeks 
position  as  assistant  credit  man  in  large  store  or  as  credit 
man  for  smaller  institution.  F!njoys  enviable  record  for  low 
losses,  high  collections,  and  increased  volume  through  solicita¬ 
tion.  Satisfactory  references  from  present  employer.  .Age  58. 
married.  F-13-29.  ’ 

ADVERTISING  OR  SALES  PROMOTION 
Yfciung  man,  college  graduate,  majored  in  retailing,  seeks 
an  opening  in  the  advertising  department  of  a  retail  store. 
Understand  the  mechanics  of  advertising  thoroughly.  Has  a 
giMxl  working  knowledge  of  copy  writing,  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising,  budgeting.  Two  years  experience  as  production  manager 
in  the  advertising  department  of  a  metropolitan  store.  .Age 
24.  F-4-2<). 

FOREIGN  OR  IMPORT  DEPARTMENT  j 

Import  manager  seeks  connection  with  a  retail  store.  Is  ' 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  shipments  from  abroad  and  ! 
capable  of  assuming  full  charge  of  an  import  department.  Es-  i 
pecially  familiar  with  merchandise  from  the  Far  East.  Has  j 
also  had  some  experience  in  exporting.  Excellent  business  ! 
training,  in  both  buying  and  selling,  gives  a  sound  basis  for  the  ' 
import  knowledge.  F- 15-29. 

READY-TO-WEAR 

Young  woman,  experienced  in  both  retail  store  and  ready- 
to-wear  houses,  .seeks  opening  as  assistant  to  Coat  or  Ready- 
to-wear  Buyer.  Has  had  experience  as  saleswoman  and  as 
showroom  manager.  Age  24.  F- 16-29. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

General  .Manager,  with  both  department  store  and  chain 
store  experience.  Would  like  to  secure  a  connection  with  a 
small  department  store.  Is  an  experienced  merchandiser,  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  operation  and  management.  Prefers  New 
England  location,  a  store  wishing  to  utilize  nuKlern  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  organization  and  sales  promotion.  I''-17-29. 
ADVERTISING  ASSIST.AXT 
A’oung  man  with  6J4  years  of  big  store  experience.  Writer 
of  convincing  copy,  a  master  of  typography.  Considered  a 
g(xxl  executive.  .A  diplomat  in  getting  the  most  out  of  buyers 
and  a  judge  of  knowing  what  to  promote  and  when  to  promote 
it.  .An  organizer  who  can  work  with  and  maintain  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Has  had  a  full  fledged  retail  experience — pnxluction,  lay¬ 
outs,  copy,  planning  and  management,  (.'omes  well  recommend¬ 
ed.  .Available  immediately.  F- 18-29. 

STORE  .MAXAt.ER 

Retail  Department  Store  Manager  or  assistant.  23  years 
e.xperience  in  two  of  New  York’s  largest  department  stores; 
lf>  years  in  one,  in  charge  of  all  officers;  7  years  in  last  as 
assistant  to  General  Manager  on  all  brnches  of  general  store 
service.  Married.  Will  go  anywhere.  F- 19-29. 

CONTROLLER 

A'oung  man.  28,  experienced  as  assistant  cfintroller.  Through 
knowledge  of  department  store  accounting  systems  and  methixls 
of  inventory  control.  Has  done  financing  in  connection  with 
acquisition  of  stores  consolidating  in  chain  store  organization. 
Public  accounting  experience  as  well.  F-20-29. 


